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A,DAY AT CANTERBURY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





{ panorama. Here and there, were stately man- 
sions, in parks, where deer were herding. In 
; little more than an hour, we came in view of the 
$ city of Canterbury, rising below us; and in the 
midst of it, dominating over the whole, like some 
: vast line-of-battle ship, stranded from out the 
: Past, the mighty bulk of the great cathedral. 
The centuries rolled back, as we gazed. In our 
imagination, we beheld Augustine and his monks, 
3 as Dean Stanley has described them, when they 
first saw Canterbury, not, as now, a fair city, but 
; only a rude, wooden-built town, embosomed in 
rushes. The missionaries had landed near Sand- 
wich, and were following the old Roman road, 
; when, suddenly, in the valley beneath them, the 
; Kentish capital burst upon their view. They 
stopped, formed themselves into a procession, and 
: ; lifting up the sacred banner, and the great silver 
A OLD NORMAN STAIRCASE. ; cross they had brought with them, they advanced, 
AWTHORNE has remarked that ‘a Gothic : chanting. ‘‘There were with them,” says the 
cathedral is surely the most wonderful work which writer, ‘“‘the choristers, whom Augustine had 
mortal man has yet achieved.’” Another eminent } brought from Gregory’s school on the Ceelian hill, 
writer has declared that, ‘‘such a building is { trained in the chants which were called after his 
me of the greatest intellectual achievements of the ; name; and they sang one of those litanies, which 
dark ages.’ Amiong English cathedrals, Canter- } Gregory had introduced from the plague at Rome: 
bury stands first. Built at different periods, it  ‘ We beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, that 
exhibits, at their best, every type of Gothic arch- ; thy wrath and thine anger may be removed from 
itecture. It is unsurpassed, too, in historical ; : this city, and from thy holy house, Alleluia!’ 
associations. It was at Canterbury that Augus- } And so they came down St. Martin’s hill, and 
tine first preached Christianity to the pagan } entered Canterbury.” 
Saxons; there Dunstan ruled; there Becket was‘ The city of Canterbury is not large, having a 
shin; thither the pilgrims of Chaucer thronged. 3 population of only twenty thousand. But it is 
An unbroken suecession of archbishops has} interesting, not only on account of the great 
reigned at Canterbury, since the close of the; minster, but also for its many quaint dwellings 
sixth century. No regal dynasty has ever lasted and antique churches. Narrow and picturesque 
% long. lanes open on’ either side from the principal 
We left London, on our first visit to Canter-} streets. Up one of these lanes, we had our first 
bury, by an early’ train, so as to have the whole ; near glimpse of the cathedral, rising behind a 
tay before us. In a few minutes, the lovely } ? noble gateway of Perpendicular Gothic, built inthe 
landscapes of Surrey and Kent were opening on } fifteenth century. Passing under this gateway, 
dither side. Green fields, cozy farm-houses, and } we found ourselves in the close, a spacious area, 
quaint hop-gardens swept by us, as in a rapid ’ shut in from the rest of the town. _— centre 
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GATEWAY TO THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE. must have been very bury 
striking, especially in the 
of this close, rose the minster itself, its long line : color, the more because of the clouds of incense, ak 
of roof stretching away in the distance, the great } which made everything shadowy and vague, and 
central tower soaring upwards over all, looking, ’ so stimulated the imagination. The impression 
as Erasmus said, when he first beheld it, as if it} was doubtless heightened by the chanting, which 


really ‘mounted into heaven.” It was a sight} echoed, and re-echoed, died out, and thundered 
we shall never forget, 





so tl 
the 


late 
near, as the procession receded or advanced. ne 


A Gothic cathedral was always built in the: We entered the minster by the south porch, 
form of a Latin cross. The longest, or western, ? which abuts on Dunstan’s Tower, one of the two 
limb, formed the nave; and at the sides of the } at the west end. The atmosphere without had 
nave were the aisles: the cross-pieces made the’ been quite sultry; at least for England; but 
transepts: beyond these, eastward, was the choir, 3 within, it was as cool as a cave. Looking along 
where the priests and choristers chanted the ; the vast nave, which stretched for more than two 
daily service. Still further east of the choir, ’ hundred feet before us, with its succession of tall 
at the extreme end, was usually a chapel, dedi- pillars, shooting up on either side, and then 
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$ work is left. The choir is a very fine specimen 
of the ceiling, like interlacing houghs, we 3 of what is called Early English, as the nave is of 
realized what every one has been told: that } what is known as Perpendicular. 
a Gothic cathedral suggests a forest-aisle, carved 3 The choir of Canterbury, unlike choirs in other 
instone. Over all this, on that afternoon, over } minsters, is elevated above the nave, and you 
the choir beyond, and over the vague chapels ; ascend to it by quite’a flight of steps. Before 
sill further in the dim distance, the westering 3 going up into it, we turned to the right, however, 
sun shot downwards 
foods of the most 
marvelous light: from 
countless stained-glass 
windows, in aisle and 
cerestory, on either 
side. It was like find- 
ing one’s self, sud- 
denly, in the heart of 
some gigantic ruby. 

It is said, by tradi- 
tion, that an ancient 
British church, built 
in the Roman times, 
originally stood where 
the cathedral now 
stands. This church 
till remained, though 
in a dilapidated con- 
dition, when Augus- 
tine landed in Kent. 
Thepalace ofthe S#xon 
king was close to it, 
and after his conver- 
sion, the monarch gave 
both church and pal- 
ace to the mission- 
aries. This venerable 
edifice was enlarged by 
Augustine and his suc- 
cessors ; but was fin- 
ally almost destroyed 
by the Danes, when 
they sacked Canter- 
bury. In the wars of 
the Conquest, what 
was left of the Minster 
suffered still further, 
sothat, when Lafranc, 
the first Norman pre- 
late, came to the see, 
he resolved to com- 
mence & new cathe- 
dral, from the very foundations. Portions of this ; and went down into the crypt. These crypts are 
structure still remain; but most of it has been ; found in all the more ancient cathedrals, and were 
rebuilt at various times: the choir at the end of originally intended to represent the catacombs, in 
the twelfth century, and the nave two hundred ; which the early Christian martyrs were buried, 
years later. The transepts have been altered ;at Rome. The short, round columns, and enor- 
less than any other parts, and here, and in the} mous stone arches, of that at Canterbury, up- 
two side-towers, much of the original Norman } holding, as they do, the stupendous edifice 
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above, have, in their aspect, something almost of 
the pre-Adamite world. 

Returning from the crypt, we ascended into 
the choir. The view from the top of the steps, 
looking westward along the nave, is unequaled of 
its kind. From the choir, we passed on into 
Trinity Chapel, behind it. The eastern end of 
this chapel is semicircular, and: Rere, in the} 
axis, once stood the shrine of Becket, the richest ’ 
in the world. In this chapel, on the right, is the ; 
tomb of the Black Prince, with the gloves and ' 
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had we seen before, never have we seen since, g 
sight so impressive. We had come by the choir 
and by Trinity Chapel, diverging to the south 


; aisles; and we now returned by the northern, 
| When we had got as far as the western transept, 
; and reached the nave, the verger, who was our 
; guide, suddenly stopped, and said, pointing toa 


mark in the stone pavement: ‘‘ Here is where 
Becket was murdered.” A thrill, half of horror, 
half of awe, ranthrough us. For, seven hundred 
years before, the great primate had stood on the 
very spot, where we mow stood, and there had 
made his last stand against his assassins, 
Against this very wall, he had leaned. Then, as 
now, the twilight was coming on, and the same 
weird, vague shadows haunted the gloom of the 
great Minster. It is impossible, by mere words, 
to tell how vivid all this made the scene. (ne 
must go to Marathon, or Bannockburn, or 
Waterloo, to realize fully what a great battle 
is. It ‘was so here. A ghostly shiver ran 
through our veins. We were roused, by the 


‘ voice of the verger, speaking again, as he said: 


¢ story. 


‘Yes, here is where the archbishop fell; you 
know the story, of course, sir?’’ 

We drew a long breath. Yes, we knew the 
Who does not? How, after years of 


; altercation, between the king and the primate, 


rf 
rs 


the end came. How Henry, being away in 


’ France, had word brought him of some new act 


t were Fitzurse, 





TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 


armor, that he wore at Poictiers, still hanging } 
overhead. Nearly opposite, is the tomb of Henry } 
the Fourth, the victor at Agincourt. All round : 
are the monuments of archbishops and cardinals : 
those of Courtenay, Anselm, and Chatillon among } 
them; and further on, near the end, that of 
Reginald Pole, the cousin of ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” 
and the last Roman Catholic archbishop of ; 
Canterbury. Every step is full of history. 

Standing here, at the extreme eastern end, we } 
looked back. It was five hundred feet, in a? 
straight line, to the western doorway. Never: 


; officiate in the choir. 


} up, and looked down. 


of defiance, on the part of Becket. ‘ Who will 
rid me of him?” he cried, angrily, on the impulse 
of the moment. Four knights, who were present, 
thinking to earn his favor, at once stole away, 
and took shipping for England. Their names 
De Morville, Tracy, and Le 
Breton. Arriving at Canterbury, they had a 
stormy interview, in his palace, with the primate, 
which they broke off angrily, at last, and rushed 
out, in order to arm themselves. Becket’s atten- 
dants, alarmed at this, begged the archbishop to 
seek safety in the church. At first, he refused. 
But twilight was drawing on: the hour of vespers 
had come: it was his duty, he reflected, to 
Calling for the great cross, 
therefore, which was always borne before him, 
he set out for the Minster. He entered by the 
northwest transept, having come through the 


} cloisters, and was ascending to the choir, when 


the angry knights, returning armed, burst into 
the church. Becket stopped, on the fourth step 
By this time, it was 
nearly dusk without, and quite dusk within: the 


‘ twinkling of the candles, just lit, at the altars, 


being the only light. “ Where is the traitor?” 
cried one of the knights. Becket made no reply, 
scorning to speak, when addressed by such an 
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epithet. ‘‘Where is the archbishop ?’’ shouted » but he knew, now, that his last moment had 
Fitzurse. ‘‘I am here,”’ said the primate, now ;come; and he resolved to give up his life, no 
descending the steps; ‘“‘ what do you want with : longer like a soldier, but like a martyr. Bending 
me?” And facing Fitzurse, boldly, he added: ‘ his neck for the final stroke, he said, “I am pre- 
“Jam not afraid of your sword. I will not do pared to die for Christ and his Church.’ These 
what is unjust.” The knights closed about him, } were his last words. Tracy struck at him again, 
as he came down. All his attendants, except and the archbishop fell forward, on his hands and 
one, had fled, and were lost in the gloom of the; knees. In that position, Le Breton dealt him a 
darkening aisles.’ Becket, himeelf, might have ; blow, that severed the scalp, a blow so powerful, 
escaped thus; but he had been a knight, before { that it broke the blade against the pavement. 
he became a priest, and he 
disdained to save his life 
inthis manner. The angry 
altercation, broken off in 
the palace, was now re- 
newed, and more fiercely 
than ever. ‘I am ready 
to die,’ at last said the 
archbishop; ‘‘may the 
Church, through my blood, 
obtain peace and liberty. 
I charge you, in the name 
of God, that you hurt no 
one here, but me.”’ As 
he spoke these words, 
Fitzurse attempted to seize 
him, The knight’s pur- 
pose, as he afterwards de- 
dared, was only to make 
the archbishop prisoner. 
There was need, indeed, 
for prompt action. The 
townspeople, with whom 
Becket was popular, had, 
by this time, heard that 
the life of their favorite 
was in danger; had ris- 
en; and were thundering 
at the gates of the cathe- 
dral close, which the men- 
atarms, belonging to the . E 
knights, could, with diffi- 
culty, hold against them. 
Becket, when he felt the 
hand of the Norman ‘on 
him, flamed up, at the 
insulting touch.  Off— 


wretch—pander,”” he cried, wrenching himself} Another of the assassins strode up, set his foot 
free. At the opprobrious epithets, Fitzurse struck } on the dead primate’s neck, and brutally scat- 
With his drawn sword, and cut off a portion of the ; tered the brains about, using the point of his 
wrehbishop’s ear. Tracy followed up with asecond } sword for the purpose. ‘‘We may go now,” 
blow. The solitary monk, who had remained with said the ruffian; ‘the traitor is dead, and will 
Becket, 4 Saxon, Grim by name, put up his arm } trouble us no more.” 

toshield the primate. The arm fell, broken. The} Such was the murder of Becket: ‘the echoes 
stroke, only partially diverted, cut Becket across 3 ef which,” writes Froude, in his sketch of the 
the forehead. Though the blood was trickling { archbishop, “are still heard, across seven centu- 


down his face, the archbishop still stood firm: } ries of time, and which, be the final judgment 
Vor. LXXX.—23. 
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upon it what it 
may, has its place 
among the most 
enduring incidents 
of English his- 
tory.’ The im- 
mediate result of 
the deed, however, 
was the very op- 
posite of what the 
knights had ex- 
pected. Becket, 
dead, became an 
infinitely greater 
power than Becket 
living. The king, 
instead of being 
able to reward 
Fitzurse and his 
companions, was, 
for awhile, almost 
in peril of his 
throne. For the 
horror of the act 
thrilled all Chris- 
tendom. To mur- 
der an archbishop, 
and to murder him 
in a ehurch, was, 
in the estimation 
of that age, a crime 
almost beyond 
pardon. The pope 
gave threats of an 
excom munication. 
The populace re- 
garded the primate 
as a martyr and fw 
saint. So univer- See. ; ei 
sal, 80 profound CLOISTERS, CHAPTER HOUSE, NORTH-WEST TRANSEPT, AND CENTRAL TOWER. 
was the indignation, that the knights had to fly ; which the porch entirely surrounded. This porch 
for their lives, outcasts on the face of the earth; ; was the cloisters. It was here the old monks 
while Henry, himeelf, only purchased absolu- ' meditated, or walked, in wet weather. The side 
tion by agreeing to do penance, like the vilest ; of the cloisters, immediately in front of the door, 
of malefactors. Descending into the crypt of! was built up against. the northern wall of the 
Canterbury, where a temporary tomb had been { cathedral. To the right, the cloisters led past the 
erected for the primate, and where miracles were : chapter house, a noble structure, with a glorious 
already alleged to have been worked, he knelt, § Perpendicular window. We followed, in ‘this 
barefoot, and in a hair shirt, at the shrine, and $ latter direction, half around the quadrangle, until 
submitted to be scourged by the monks } we came to the corner there; from which, look- 
Directly opposite the spot where Becket fell, } ing back, we saw an unrivalled view of the 
and on the west side of the transept, a door ¢ chapter house, the cloisters, the north transept, 
opens into the cloisters. It was by this door { and the great central tower, called, from the gilt 
that he entered, and by this door we went out. ‘ figure on the top, the Angel Tower. Next, we 
We found ourselves in a wide stone porch, with ; visited the treasury, the library, and other 
large, unglazed, mullioned windows, looking into ; quaint old buildings attached to the minster, 
a quadrangle, about two hundred feet square, ‘ finishing with the celebrated out-of-door stair- 
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case, 2 Norman construction, and one of the § 


most beautiful, as well as curious, extant. 


Night was falling when we had completed our ; 
round. We turned, as we crossed the close, to i 


takea last look at the cathedral. Towers, transept 


some strange dream. For our thoughts were full ; 
of Becket and his murder, and it wasasif we heard, 


behind us, the clash of steel, and the hurried } 


tramp of the knights and their men-at-arms. 
The solemn beauty of the English minsters has 


never been more eloquently described, than by 3 
Ruskin, in his “Stones Of Venice,” in the} 
chapter devoted to St. Mark’s, with which ca- } 
thedral he’contrasts them. He might have had } li 


(Canterbury, in his mind, when he wrote it. 
“And now, I wish the reader,” he says, “*be- 
fore I bring him into St. Mark’s, would imagine } 
himself, for a little time, in a quiet English : 
athedral town, and walk with me to the west 
front of the cathedral. Let us go together up 
thé more retired street, at the end of which we 
can See the pinnacle of one of its towers; and then } 
through the low, gray gateway, with its battle- ’ 
nented top, and small, latticed windows in thecen- ° 


tre, into the inner, private-looking road, or close. } 
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es And 80, ane care not to tread on one grass, 
{ we will go along the straight walk to the west 
front ; and there stand, for a time, looking up at 


its deep, pointed porches, and the dark places 


,} between their pillars, where there were statues 
buttress, the long line of roof, all were fast fading : 


into obscurity. They seemed parts, as it were, of 


once; and where the fragments, here and there, 
of a stately figure are left, which has in it the 
likeness of a king on earth, perhaps a saintly 
king, long ago in heaven: and so, higher and 
higher, up the great mouldering wall of rugged 
; sculpture and confused afcades, shattered, and 
> gray, and grisly with heads of dragons and 
; mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirling 
’ winds into yet unseemlier shapes, and colored 
on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange 
: lichen, melancholy gold; and so, higher still, to 
} the bleak towers, so far above, that the eye loses 
‘ itself among the bosses of their traceries, though 
: they are rude and strong; and | | only sees, like a 
; drift of eddying black points, now closing, now 
; scattering, and now settling gudldenly into in- 
visible places among the hosses and flowers, the 
3 crowd of restless birds, that Fait ‘the old square 
} with that strange clangor of" theirs, 8 so harsh and 
; yet so soothing, like the cries. of birds, on a soli- 
; tary coast, between the cliffs the sea.” 
So ended our Day at CANTERBURY. 
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AN ISLE OF REST. 


BY WILLIAM SAND. 


Srxry miles from the mainland, and a hundred ; ‘‘ What hotels are there in Silence ?”’ inquired 
* from the heat, and toil, and trouble of the great {the one, whom his companion had called Henry, 
city, is a little, level island, whose length and «‘ There are two.”’ 
breadth of flowering moor is wind-swept by the ‘«Good ones ?”’ 
breezes of the Atlantic. Known and loved by a “Yes. One is thought to be quite good.” 
favored few, who, year after year, turn to it in‘ ‘‘ How about the other?” 
the summer-time, it is full of a peaceful rest, a | “T don’t know. I wouldn’t like to say, I 
calm repose, that is without parallel. e 3 keep it.” 
One summer evening, on the arrival of the ‘Well! that settles it. We will go there. 
steamer, two gentlemen and a little boy landed ; Does that suit you, Will ?”’ 
at the wharf. Captain Castle was waiting, with “Oh, yes. If we don’t like it, we can try the 
his carry-all, as usual. ‘‘ Passengers for Silence ?”’ § other one afterward.”’ 
he asked, and on their replying in the affirmative, Captain Castle’s hotel was found to be clean 
led the way to hig wagon. The night was chilly ; and comfortable. Its well-spread table greatly 
and foggy, as they rolled through the quaint old } refreshed and cheered the travelers, Henry Carr 
streets, and out upon the misty moor; and no} and William Stokes. The latter, with his little 
sound of a wheel was heard, as they bowled } boy, soon retired to his room. But Carr strolled 
along, in the white ruts, worn deep in the turf, } forth, witha cigar, to see what he could of the 
and reaching on before them into the mystic ; village, by night. 
darkness. On eitherside was boundless stretch} A full moon was staggering through flying 
of open country, veiled in ghostly vapor. Behind } clouds. The curtain of fog hung low and heavy 
them was theocean ; before them the mystery of } over the island. Turning to the left, and guided 
an unknown land: by the sound of the ocean, he waded through the 
A heavy fragrance of wild flowers was in the } wet grass, that choked the street, for its entire 
the air: swamp pinks and sweet brier, and the { width. Though called a street by courtesy, it 
aromatic odor.of the fern; while over, and about, { was more like a green lane, however; and along 
and in all, was the peaceful stillness, the quiet } its sides straggled on an irregular line of one- 
restfulness they had come so far to find. It was 3 storied, weather-beaten, fishing huts, through the 
not until they had passed the first milestone, on { open windows and doorways of which he caught 
the way; that a word was uttered by any of the’ glimpses of low-studded, oddly furnished rooms, 
party. Thien the driver, turning to get a look at } from which came sounds of laughter, or the chatter 
the men behind him, said,. of voices. These were the cottages, once fisher- 
‘* Have you ever been at Silence, before ?’’ men’s dwellings, that were now, one and all, let 
‘‘No. This is our trial trip.”’ out to summer boarders. Outside the doorways, 
“I thought not. I did not remember you.” hung brightly burning lamps, whose light, pene- 
“« Ave visitors go few, that you can remember ; trating a little way into the mist and gloom, was 
them all ?”’ soon choked and swallowed in the darkness. 
“Oh! yes. We have only two or three hun- } Mr. Carr rubbed his eyes, to ascertain if he were 
dred, and those only in summer: so we can } dreaming, or in elf-land. Was he actually awake, 
easily remember them; and we talk about them $ and on genuine terra firma? 
in our long, lonely winters.’’ Turning through a cross path, finally, into 
“«« Well, Henry,” said the other, turning to his } another street, that he might retrace his steps to 
companion, ‘‘ I wonder what we will do, to make $ the hotel, he came, half-way down, upon an open, 
curselves notorious, and get talked about.” roughly-paved plaza, in the centre of which was 
‘It is not that people make themselves no- {a pump, and near the pump, seated upon a long 
torious,”” began the driver, mildly, ‘“‘that we} bench, was an old sailor, who was conversing 
remember them. It is because, being left some-} with a lady standing near him. As Carr came 
what to ourselves, most of the year, we are apt to suddenly upon this tableau, faint and dim in the 
enjoy, and learn to like, pleasant strangers, who } moonlight as a fragment out of an old picture, 
come among us in the summer.” the clouds rolled from the moon, and the place 
(348) 
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was silvered with whiteness. 
while, in the shadow of a house, enjoying, with 
the appreciation of an artist, the beauty of the 
seene: the white-haired, bronzed, old man, with 
his expressive, upturned face, earnestly speaking; 
the woman, tall, slender, with a mantle of soft, 
scarlet material folded oyer her head and shoul- 
ders, and a pitcher in her down-hanging hand. 

After a moment, he advanced, and was about 
toinquire his way,-when the old man cheerily 
gave him good-evening, and moving to'make room, 
asked him so cordially to be seated, that, ere he 
was aware of it, he was actually making one of 
the group. 

“T’ve just been spimning Miss Pera a yarn, 
about Pitcairn Island, and the old mutineers who 
live there,”’ said the old man. ‘‘She’s Spanish, 
by birth ; and she’s been pleased to listen.”’ 

The lady did not. appear to notice the intro- 
duction; but stood, as if in reverie; with her eyes 
fixed on the ground. ; 

« And you have actually been there, captain,’’ 
she said, at last, sadly; “‘and others have been 
there, and the place they fancied was: secure 
from discovery, is now known to every sailor. 
Surely, the world is very, very small; and there is 
no escape in it, from our enemies—or from our 
friends.’’ 

Well, Miss Pera, you know ’twas a long time, 
before they was found; and when they was, why 
the chief among them had reformed, and lived a 
kind of & missionary amongst them, so that his 
descendants, and! the ‘people of the island, are, 
today, a very good sort of folks.” 

“It may be,” she replied: ‘They may seem 
tobe all right, but there must be the curse upon 
them still. Good cannot grow from evil: Sin is 
sure, some day, to come to light. \ And when ‘it 
does; it brings its vengeance.” 


He paused, for a} 
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For a time, Carr remained, listening to the 
veteran’s stories. Then, when the old sailor 
rose to retire, he took his way to the high bluff, 
that faced the ocean, at the end of the village 
street. ‘Descending, by a rugged pathway, he 
crossed the wide sands, and stood close to the 
tumbling, ‘restless sea. The water, however. 
except near the shore, was hidden by the fog, 
in which the moon made dim, uncertain flashes. 
A few fishing ‘boats Were drawn up high on the 
beach. No one was ‘in’sight. Everywhere was 
an awful solitude and desolation. 

He pressed both hands ‘upon his forehead ; for, 
louder’ than the roar of the breakers, a gloomy 
ery rung in his ears. “Be sure your sin will 
find you''out,” it said, again’ and again, as if 
reiterated with every boum of the surf. “I am 
sick or fanciful,” he muttered, petulantly. “This 
is all foolishness, foolishness, foolishness !”’ 

He laughed, nervously; then started at the 
sound. The laugh, ere it was borne ‘away, 
seemed te echo, mockingly, and then die off on 
the winds of the night. 

The following morning, he was awake at 
daybreak ; and hastening forth, found all the 
eastern sky panting with the glory and splendor 
of the coming sunrise. In:the west, and over all 
the quiet moorland, lingered still something of the 
gray and gloom of tlhe night. All nature was 
silent. As the man strode along, through the 
dripping heath, he drank in great draughts of 
life-giving air. There was no longer any morbid- 
néss about him. The daylight, the exercise, 
the exhilaration, banished every sombre imag- 
ining. Laughing at«himself for his weakness 
of the: night before, he went bravely to the bluff. 
As he reached it,’ the .sun; like a suddenly open- 
ing flower, shot up.out of the ocean, and a flood 
of light -was poured over the ‘sea and the. land. 


“It would not be difficult to imagine a ¢riminal, ; Warmed and cheered by the glow; he idled back 
hiding himself upon this island, and never being { and forth, for a:little space; until a bit of color, 


discovered,”’ ‘said Mr Carr. ' “I would as soon 
expect to meet, here; people whom I know; as 
that old mutineer expected the arrival of English 
ships'at his hiding place. The purity of this air 
must have its effect, too, even upon the character 
ofaman. If submitted long enough ‘to its: in- 
fluence, the worst might be reformed and cleansed, 
as it were.”’ , 

“You are right,” replied the maiden. “Even in 
the'brief limits’of.a:swmmer visit, much’ may-be 
lesrned from the!simplicity atid honesty of these 
islanders. This dear old man would make the bad 
good.’ As she spoke, she pressed his hand. : « But 
Imust go: they will be troubled at‘home.: Good- 
night.” With a gentle inclination of the head, 


the'turned, and vanished in the shadows. 
Vou. LXXX " 
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beneath; ‘attracted his attention, which proved to 
be the Spanish girl, whom he had met the night 
before, and who was now making her way. toward 
the, water: Like a brilliant bird, she flashed 
ovér the shining sand, her loosened hair varying 
from black to red and gold, until,:reaching the line 
ofthe surf, she cast aside her cloak, preparatory to 
aplenge. Foran instant, he saw the gleam of her 
white bathing robe; then all. was lost in the 
foaming breakers. 

He stood watching her, fascinated, as, swim- 
ming or floating, she went up and down on the 
tide. After a long time, she turned to the shore ; 
but slowly, as if tired and spent. For awhile, she 
rose and sank; but made no headway. Then, 
suddenly, a hand was stretched out toward him, 
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and he heard her calling. Throwing off his coat, 
he ran down the sloping beach...‘ No, no!’’ she 
cricd. “Don’t come in, Only throw me that 
little piece of board. I am not frightened, but 
tired, and net quite strong enough, I fear, to get 
to land.’’ 

o reach her one end of the board, and to 
draw her, by the other, beyond the force of the 
undertow, was but the work of a moment, 
Safely landed, the girl made light.of the affair. 

‘It was nothing,’ she, said. ‘I was foolish 
to go in alone. ,1;never did so before, and will 
not try it.again. But I.had no ides of the possi- 
ble danger, or that I could not easily get, back: 
I overrated my strength,” with, a deprecatory 
little laugh. ‘‘No, I can jget home,;alone., Yeu 
are kind; very, very kind ;-and, I dothank you. 
It frightens me, to, think what might . have 
happened, if you, had not ‘been here. Only, we 
will not make a sensation.of it, will we?’ with 
another little, shy laugh, 

To have ‘been the means of helping this dark 
beauty, and now to have ® isecret in common 
with her, made: Carr's heart beat fast... He 
‘promised, and walked by her side, as, folded in 
her bright-hued wrap, she toiled through ‘the 
sliding sand, to gain the top of the. bluff.. Here 
she paused, and held out her hand. 

“ Here I will leave you,” she said,' «‘ amd again 
Limust thank you. No, no,’ as he insisted on 
escorting her, “please do not go with me ‘tothe 
house.” : 

All that day, in his walks and rides: with Mr. 
Stokes, Carr was musing over his strange meet~ 
ings with the young girl, and building ‘castles in 
the air, regarding the future. ‘His companion 
wondered at this absence, and once, or twice, a 
little annoyed, alluded to it.. But, in the after- 
noon, when they returned ‘from a drive to the 
lighthouse, MrsStokes ‘had his revenge. | Taking 
his unsuspecting friend by thé arm, he led him 
into the Jadies’  parlor,: and! introduced : him, 
to his genuine surprise, to Mrs. Ambrose Smith. 

Mrs. Smith! Carr had known her well, five, 
six, seven years ago: Anda eloud rolled’ over 
his heart, as, with a sudden shock, he recalled 
the pain and:remorse of those days: ‘the \gloom 
of which still clung’ to, and‘ overshadowed his 
life. Was there no place,’ where he could 
entirely shut: away all: recollection of that: epi- 
sode? If not, the Spanish maiden had been 
right, when she said, “sin, some day, must come 
to light.’’. He held Mrs. Smith’s hand a little, 
smiling gently down on her upturned face, while 
he hated her in his heart of hearts, arid almost 
wished she had been drowned in coming to the 
island. 


forgotten the past, or to have never known it, ag 
far as he was coneerned.. So, at last, with the 
hopefulness of hope, he, began to tell himself he 
had been unnecessarily alarmed. ‘It is lucky, 
she does not remember,’ he said. ‘‘ She used to 
have an unenviable reputation for gossip.” 

The days .drifted..by. |.Mrs. Smith did not 
become formidable. .The,only reference she 
made to the past, was in a conversation with Mr. 
Stokes. ruin 

‘Is your friend, Mr. Carr, married, yet?” she 
inquired, once. 

No.” en 

‘‘Ah! well! I should suppose not. He wasa 
sad flirt, when [ last. knew him; and, probably, 
has not overcome, his fondness -for breaking 
hearts.’? - 

‘“‘T should never have thought of giving him 
that character,’’ said Stekes. 

The widow smiled; knowingly. Stokes, think- 
ing of it afterwards, make a mental memorandum, 
that she had herself ‘beén:a victim to the heart- 
ache she imagined in others. 

» [twas late in the evéning::of the second day, 
after her arrival, before Garr could free himself 
from his companion, and, alone, wander through 
the streets of the little: village, in the hope of 
encountering the Spanish girl, who had now 
come to filk his; every thought... A long ramble, 
back and forth;:through every lane and byway, 
resulted in nothing but disappointment. Turning, 
at last, to the plaza, he entered it,-for the fourth 
time within an hour, just .as the light of a full 
moon was glorifying the whole place. The pump 
wasthere, silent as a sphinx, that broods over the 
secrets heard whispered near it, for a hundred 
years; theold bench was there; too; but nothing 
else; and mot ajliyingsoul,. 

“Did he care for the: girk?}’ he said to himself, 
as he ‘threw: himself intoa seat... “No! Most 
certainly not... What' fodlishness' to think it. 
Did he wish, her to.eare fot him?’ Far other- 
wise.) Why should. she 2»;-But;, how idle, to 
imagine she: could.'; Indeed, he knew she did 
not. |Her-voice, her manner; were indifference 
itself.. Beside, what was he, that,a maiden, like 
her, should care for him? . A. wreck. A life 
that had lost ‘its:loveliness. A. salt, without its 
savor. He would not meet heragain. He would 
mever see her again.’ | If; by chance, they should 
eheountér, a smile, nod,-and a passing by on 
the other side,’ |, That: would be! all; and that 
would: be. best. But, again, the other side: 
Why deny himself the small pleasure of knowing 
her? Possibly, after a time, he would find she 





was not what he fancied, and then’ to forget her 


But Mrs. Smith appeared to ‘have } would cost’ no effort, Why run away from 4 
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fancy? It would be no, harm te her, Oh, no! 
At the most, a week or two of pleasant hours 
together, and all would be over.’ : 

As he mused, a shadow fell upon the stones, at 
his feet; and, looking up, -he,saw the object.of 
his dreams before him,.. She. was dressed in 
black, with a. great, red rose burning its life 
away at her. long throat.,, She was more start- 
lingly beautiful than .eyer.. His heart beat 
quick, as, rising, he took the pitcher from her 
slender hand. 

“I thought you would be here,” 
frankly, witha gentle smile.; 
hoping I would meet you,” 

So wholly unprepared. wag ‘he for such, a 
greeting, that. he staod jspeechless before her. 

“You have thought me, ungrateful, and cold, 
and indifferent; butsZ am. far from that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ For days I have hidden away, frightened 
more than I can tell: you;.thinking, and think- 
ing; thinking what I would be, had you’ not 
been near to save me... Oh, it,was horrible!” 
She clasped her hands, in a tightened way, and 
shivered with dread. 

“You should not agitate sone about it,’ 
said the man, ‘softly and tenderly. ../‘* It is-all 
past; and you are alive, well; and happy:’’: 

“ Happy.?’’, she repeated. ; ‘‘ Yes, lam happy. 
And, Iam glad, You are-se, good, so.strong, so 
brave... Do you. know, I heve;thought of you; so 
often,‘and planned -how I could, thank you, and 
what I could; do for. your, happiness? , We are 
strangers, | [do not even know.your name, and [ 
have not told my people, because,then they would 
be frightened... But ,1 want todo something. I 
want to: give you something, by which you may 
remember, me——remember a very. grateful girl.”’ 

He put out, his hand, deprecatingly,.... ‘No, 
no,” he, gaid, quickly, ‘‘do not.say that... I have 
more need to forget you.” 

“That isnot kind in you, nor good, to say 
such a, thing,” said:she, sadly...“ When: you 
speak flatteringly, you speak falsely, and are like 
other men ;,.and. it was, because I, thought. you 
above them; more. true; more; worthy, , that, [ 
came here, to-night... Why. should yon wish, to 
forget me?” 

The witchery of the place wag.upon him, The 
maddening influence of the moonlight, must ~have 
gotten into his brain, end crazed him; for, 
against his will, against his purpose, he caught 
her hand, and..whispered, ‘“Because you are so 
beautiful.’ 

For an instant, their. eyes met. Then, )drop- 
ping her head, she moved ‘away from him, 

SWill, you give me my pitcher.?’’. she said, 
quietly. ‘‘I must go home,” 


she said, 
“T came out, 











He filled the vessel with water. 
‘* Have I offended, or wounded you?’ 
asked, 

‘* Ask yourself,” said the girl. ‘Think how 
I have’ come here, unknowa ‘to, my friends, 
only feeling you. were noble and good. Surely, 
as courteous as I thought you, 80 courteous will 
you bev’ 

‘+ Yes. And as worthy, as you have thought 
me to be,’ he: replied, warmly, ‘‘ so worthy will 
I try to be,” 

‘They walked along, side by. side...‘ You have 
promised me dioken,’’ he said, presently. ‘Do 
you forget?”’ 

“No. But I cannot give it to you now. 
Perhaps, when I see you ‘again. » Perhaps, to- 
morrow. » Sémetime,: certainly; but not now. 
We are néar home. Will youccome in ?”’ 

But he declined; and, with a brief farewell, 
she was gliding away, when the rose, that had 
been fastened in her robe, slipped from its place, 
and fell to the ground. He stooped, and picked 
it up. 

**Givd me this, as:a memento. I ask nothing 
wnore,’’ {he eriedy 

“She took it im her hand, 

** Oh; dear; dear :rosey I: have loved . you +so 
much,’ she murmured i‘tand he will not care 
for you.’ Then; kissing it,she shook her head, 
sadly. ‘No, I cannot give you this. Yetstay!, 
I will. °’Tis theysymbdol of silence.: Let there 
be silence between us. Good-night.”’ 

A moment later, Carr-was:alone; walking down 
the quiet street, and softly humming: 


he 


“On; Love! it'fs omly a rose, 
That your beattiful hand bestows; 
_ | But *tis sweet so me, 
For sympathy, 
And frpadiiness, it shows.” ” 


ie the days ot. go.theiriloye: om Against 
reason, judgment, even, the remonstxances of his 
friend—for ; Mr, |Stokes soo. discovered his 
friend’s. passion--the , infatuated,.man' drank 
deeper and deeper, of, the, intoxicating draught. 
There were long, warm hours. on, the; morning 
sands, endless rambleg,.during .summer after- 
noons, and nightly meetings under, moonlit skies. 
The idle and ill-natured looked on and chattered. 
Mrs. Smith, meantime, smiled sweetly; as if she 
saw how..it would, end..And the summer days 
went by. 

At last, there came a night, when the great 
stars, looking down from a cloudless sky, saw the 
lovers -seated on the, bench, in the plaza, where 
they had first met... They had been there for a 
long time, Carriers of: water had ;come, at 
irregular intervals, filled their vessels, and went. 
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People had passed and repassed, some with a 
nod, some ‘with a word,'some tarrying for @ little 
gossip. But now, all had departed, and’ the 
place was still, the hour late, and‘ each,’ in silent 
meditation, motionless. 
told himself of his own unworthiness: that the 
girl cared nothing for him. “In vain, had’ been 
his many resolutions to leave the place and her. 
In vain, had he battled with fate: Overcome and 
conquered,’ he stretched forth his hand, and 
drew hers into his own. A great huskiness ‘was 
in’ his: voice, a strange, hollow sound; ‘and his 
eyes glowed, with the fierceness of the struggle 
within him. He bent down, so as to doen into her 
face, and whispered: 

“Do you love me?” ve 

The girl started from her reverie; looking deep, 
deep into his eyes, as if to read his inmost 
thoughts, ere she replied. 

“‘Do I love you?” she burst forth, at last, with 
all the passion of her Southern blood. =<‘ Can ‘you 
doubt it? Oh! my love, have I then leved you 
so poorly, that you need to ask the question?” 

His breathi came thick and slow. He could 
not speak. He could not say! what ‘he. had 
planned. He could nof tell her that now, know- 
ing this, he must. go away and leave her.) But 
while he sat; counting-the loud beatings of his 


heart, she drew more: near; more tenderly near, 
aud said : 


“Why do.you ask of me what -you do not 
yourself bestow ?” ’ 

With a great groan, he gathered her close to 
him, and held her fast, 

‘Do I not bestow it? Great heaven, do I not 
love you? If I did not, I could be glad and 
happy. Oh, willingly would I lay down my life, 
if I could spare you ‘the tmisery of having loved 
me. You have made a great mistake. I am un- 
worthy, I am ‘vile,’ T'do not. déservé the love of 
anyone: least of all, such love as yours.” 

“ Hush !’’ she said. “ will not listen to you. 
Let me love you ‘for what T imagine you to be, 
and I will nevér find in you anything else.”’ 

" «But, if'a time should come, when otHer# tell 

you I am vile and wicked?” 

- “Then, if you tell me it is not true, I will 
lieve you.” '’ 

3" But if I tell you it is true?” 

“Tf you should tell me it ‘were the truth,” and 
she broke out, in a wild, fearful cry, “if you 
should tell me it were the truth, and if it could 
be 80, then I would die.’’ 

“No, Marie,” he said, ‘sadly, “no, Marie, you 
would not die. Death isa terrible thing; and 


you would fear less to lose me, than to lose your 
own life.”’ 


In. vain, had the man 3 air. 














- She shook her head; deaf to the sina of his 
words. 

“Since I first knew you,” she said, *‘ how hag 
it been'?'’ You ‘have been my life, my light, my 
‘Only to be with. you, to see ‘you, to hear 
your dear voice; and I am ‘glad. Away from you, 
the hours drag themselves along, until I feel 
something tell me you-are drawing near. Ask 
me to do what you will: to eut off my hand, and 
I will doit. » Buti do not ask ‘me to think you are 
less mee perfect, as I have painted you upon my 
hea 

Her voice died in & sob, and catching his hand, 
she raised it, convulsively;.to “her lips, covering 
it with tears and kisses. 

“Come,” he said: «The hour is late, you are 
tired, and the open air from the sea will revive 
you. Let us go down upon the sands.” 

“T care not where; so you are’ with me,” she 
murmured, And silently he led her, from the 
shining plaza, down to the wave-washed shore. 

The next morning, Mrs.Smith met’ Mr. Stokes 
in the corridor of the hotel, ‘and, pushing him 
into a corner, whispered two séntences into his 
ear. 

'**NoP* ‘he shouted: | “Impossible!” 

« But [tell you it is‘so,”. said the Iady. “TI 
will show ‘you.’” ‘And taking him to ‘the office, 
she pointed to’ a: name among thé last arrivals; 
and then triumphantly led him to her own room, 
where she finished the story she had to tell. 

An hour later, she was upon the beach: There, 
under @'littlé awning, which Carr had fashioned 
for her, the ‘Spanish girl was’ idling, gazing out 
upon the dancing waves, ‘with a far-away, happy 
look in her great, dark'eyes. “Mrs. Smith joined 
her, with ‘a brief good-morning, and entered at 
once upon what she had come to say. 

“Have you heard the latest, the very latest, 
news ?”’ she began. ; 

The girl shook her head, aid smiled, ae: 

* No; madame,”’ she replied. 

“Perhaps it is no news to you. You appear 
to know ‘Mr. Carr, so intimately, that he has, no 
doubt, told you all his little secrets.” 

“T do not know him so well as that, madame. 
We are friends, but there must be many things 
he has not told me.” 

“Then he has never told you he is married?” 

For &' moment, Miss Pera did not speak. Drop 
by drop, ‘the’ blood died away, till the leaden 
lines of ‘her lips, and the ashen hue of her face, 
were awful to see. ! 

“¢ Married ! ' That is impossible !”’ she cried, at , 
last. 

' “But he is, my dear,” continued the widow. 
“T am afraid you, too, like many another, have 
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Jearned to like him more than you should. W hy,; 
he has had a wife, hidden away, for the aot half- 
dozen years. I will tell you how it was.’ 

The girl sat silent, gazing stpnily at he. The 
woman rattled on. ‘‘ You see, about six years 
ago, Mr. Carr met a young lady, and after a wild 





“Say that 


‘‘Tell me it is false,” 
§ the woman lied.”’ 

‘‘T cannot,” he groaned. ‘It is the truth.” 

‘Then leave me,’’/she moaned, toon 3 down 
again. ‘ Leave me—leave me—leave me.’ 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and tried to 


she cried. 


infatuation, and mad devotion, they were secretly } comfort her ; but she shuddered, and shrank back. 


married. But the frenzy, at least on his part, } 


was as short as it had been fervent. In a little 
while, he tired of her, as he would of anyone.’ 
The poor girl winced. ‘‘ But she was not as 
willing to break the tie as he was. Hence, 
though he has long wished it, he has failed to get 
adivoree. They do not live together; they never 
have; but she is his wife; and she says she will 
never give him up. For six long years, this has 
gone on, until now Mr, Carr has, I fear, nearly 
forgotten himself, so nearly as to lead me to think 
he might do something rash. Hence, I have 
written, as was my duty, for his wife to come 
here, and see for herself, For, you know, my 
dear,” went on this woman fiend, enjoying the 
torture she inflicted, ‘one must do one’s duty, 
however. painful, Now, while I am talking to 
you, they, are face to face, for the first time in 
many years } and you may be sure the scene is 
something beyond description. This is the truth. 
Come and see for yourself, You willnot? Then, 
good-bye. I must tell the others,” 

With a wave of her hand, Mrs. Smith departed. 
As for the poor girl, she sank on the sands, and } 
everything swam around her. 

“Ts this death ?’’, she moaned, feebly. The 
breath seemed to have gone from her body, her 
heart to have ceased beating, and ponsciousness 
appeared receding. 

A touch aroused her. It was his, she knew, 
alas! too well. But she did notemove. 

“Ts this death?” she moaned, again. 

“Marie,” said Carr, ‘‘look up, Oh! you have 


heard. Some one has told you. Show me you } heaven— 


can bear even this.” 
She half rose, ‘crouching ‘on the sand, and 
turned her eyes upon him, fiercely. 


‘« Leave me—leave me—leave me,” 
said. 

There was asound of laughing. Carr looked up. 
A party of people were coming down the beach. 

‘Marie,’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ meet me, to- 
night, in the plaza. I will explain all.” 

Then. he was gone. And the burning, mad- 
dening glare of the sun, and the sea, and the 
sand, were alone with her, and her agony. The 


was all she 


{sun beat down upon her tender form, until the 


blood boiled feverishly, and bubbled in her brain. 
The sea piled up its flood, to break in thunder, 
near her, And‘ in the solemn cadences, she 
heard a voice cry: 

“ ‘Die! ? 

The long, dark wave slid up the shingle, to her 
feet. And, as it slipped away again, the voice 
cried : 
~ “Come!” 

The blazing.sand, on which she lay, was like 
a bed of coals. Her life was dead, and dark, 
and terrible: and all her happiness was done. 

She staggered to her feet, and lifted up her 
blinded eyes to heaven. 

Like blood, slow dropping from a ghastly 
wound, the words fell from her trembling lips. 
“Let me die! Let me die! Let me die!” 

A little later, when the bathing hour began, 
one of the fishermen’s wives was observed, run- 
ning wildly along the strand, and looking out 
seaward, as if at some terrible sight that she 
saw in the tumbling surf. 

«What is it?” asked one, ‘‘What—Oh! great 

He broke off, appalled ; for there, floating in, 
: on the rising tide, was the drowned and lifeless 
body of Marie Pera. 
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No other tiled will sound so sweet, 

No other lips as fondly greet,’ 

No other heart will hear thé beat, 
Of my sad heart as thine has done, 


And yet the days may drift, and drift, 
The somber clouds may‘ never lift, 
No sunlight gild one fairy rift, 

In all the days that are to come, 


But heaven has once, with cloudless blue, 
And amber‘sunshine, ‘warm and new, 
Bent close, and folded me and you, 

In one long summer's dream of bligs, 


And we shall know when days are old, 
And lonely hearts grow still and cold, 
When life is done, its story told, 

That all of love we did not migs, 





THAT OBSTINATE:(FAMMTLY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 284. 


As Brandt neared his father’s domain, he was § ; 


‘*Mother,”” Brandt answered, “TI never tried 


overtaken by the servant, who had conveyed his } to deceive you or anybody, in my life; only cow- 


luggage to the station. The man informed him } 


that there had been some change in the trains— } ; 


he had still an hour to wait. 

Brandt entered the grounds by a sidé-gate, ; 
and took'a short cut, through the shrubberies, to: 
the house. 
was in her own apartments, and’ wished to see } 
him, as soon as he came in. . 

As Brandt appeared, his mother gave him a half ; 
friglitened, half irritated glance, and he perceived } 
that something, besides the fact of his sudden ; 
departure, was exciting her. 


Here, he was told that his mother | 


; ards use such arts, and I am not a coward.” 

His voice was kind, in spite of his words; and 
Mrs. Gresham, accustomed to yielding to any 
person, who showéd a determined front, an- 
: swered, timidly: 

“Oh, how ean’ you accuse me of such dreadful 
things?” she cried, with & delicious i inconsistency, 
“When I have always indulged you and petted 
you! Oh, if you are going to be like the rest, 
} and turn as hard as I don’t know what—one ot 
the’ stone wolves down on the gate-posts—then 
: I'd better = oe up uke & cocoon, and never 


“Here I. am, little, mother,” he said, cheer- | unroll again.” 


_ fully. 
as quick as I could. 
for an hour yet, so—” 

“Oh, EF know all about it,” interrupted his | 
mother. “Oh, Brandt, Brandt, I wouldn’t res 
believed you could behave so—and what your } 
father will say, if he finds out—oh, I wonder at} 
at you, I do, indeed!’ 2 

Brandt wondered, at first, how his mother 
had gained an inkling of his intercourse with 
Alice James. But he recollected, that, as he 
was running through the grounds, he had seen a 
carriage pass out of the gates, with his mother’s 
special friend, Mrs. ‘ Wiseman, seated _therein, 
and he felt confident, that, during the three days 
which had elapsed since her arrival in’ the 
town, that vigilant female had stumbled upon } 
his secret. 

For the discovery, he cared not one whit; but 
he ‘was sorry that it had come before his return { 
from New York; he wanted to see Alice again, 
before making the communication to his parents, 
which he had fully decided should be offered, if 
he found that he must go to Europe. 

Peter Gresham could awe most people ; but had 
never succeeded in inspiring any such sentiment 
in his son; the pair quarreled frequently ; but 
they were very good friends, all.the same. Never- 
theless, Brandtrather dreaded the effeet the news 
would Hive on"his’ father: 


It seems, I needn’t start 


“How could, you do , it,, Brandt?” Mrs. } kindling, 
‘s You.needn’t try to deceive 


Gresham repeated. 
me any longer.” 


“T was obliged to go out, but I got back | 





She slid lower on her sofa, and drew he 
‘shawls up, as if preparing to, carry her threat 
} into instant execution. wh? 

‘You hayen’t told me yet, what my high 
crime and misdem¢anor is,” hésaid. “I fancy 
'J can guess ; but you must speak out, before I 
; can defend myself.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh—if your father heard you,” 
sighed Mrs. Gresham. ‘*T declare, I wonder I 
did riot hav¢ an attack of nerves, when Mrs. 
Wiseman told me.” 

“Ah, I thought it’ was her doing,” cried 
Brandt. 

“But she meant 1 no harm. On the contrary, 
she said she wis quite pleased; for if you and 
Alice James went out walking, she supposed 
your father and Miss, Judith must have made up 
their dreadful quarrel. But you know differ- 
ently. It was wrong of you, Brandt, very 
: wrong, to go and make her acquaintance; but I 
dare say she was to blame, girls always are—” 

“Stop,” said Brandt, decisively. ‘Now, 
mother, I want you to listen to me! I meant to 
have! told you about Alice, when I came back 
from town—”’ 

“Oh, oh, don’t mention her name! I thought 
you just said you wouldn’t have poping more 
to do with her.’’ 

‘“‘T hope to-eall her: my wife, some day,” 
turned Brandt, his face flushing, and his eyes 


“ Your wife | Oh, oh Y gasped Mrs, Gresham. 
“Now, mother; dear, listen,” said Brandt. 
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«J love Alice James, and I mean to marry her— 
, you know I'don’t give up easily.” 

Any decision, expressed with sufficient firm- 

ness, Was always’ a prop to poor Mrs. Gresham’s 

| wavering soul; and Brandt spoke so positively, 
that, for a moment, she aecepted his dictum, and 
listened. 

«She is the dearest, sweetest girl that ever ex- 
jsied,” pursued Brandt, eagerly.. “ You know how 
lovely she is—but her beauty is the least part of it ; 
—she is very, very clever, and tender; and noble- 
hearted as a woman can be.’ Now, my father—”’ 

“Where? | Oh, he isn’t coming; is he?’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Gresham, in alarm. 

“Good gracious, mother, you know he can’t 
stir out of his chair! ‘That’s one reason I shan’t: 
tell him till I come back from town: Besides, I 
want to see Alice again before I do it,” continued 
Brandt. 

“ Arid you said you hadn’t been deceitfal, and 
now you own you have teld her—I don’t know 
what'!’” sighed his mother. 

“J have told her I lovedher;and er ai to: 
bemy wife,’ said: Brandt; ‘it was hardly to be 
expected; that I should talk to anybody else, till 
I found out whether’! she cared for me—but 
she does—I learned that, to~day—she does !’’ 

“Im sure it’s very wicked of her!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gresham: .“‘ But her aunt Judith will soon 
setile her, when. she finds out.’’ : 

“Aunt Judith made: the. discovery about an 
hour since,’’ said Brandt. » 

“Oh !.. Did she see yow?~ What.did she say ?”’ 
demanded his mother, in fresh alarm. 

“Well,” replied: Brandt, «she abused Alice, 
undealled me several very ‘pretty ‘little names.” 

“She's the awfulest_ woman that ever lived’!’’ 
cried Mrs. Gresham, indignant at the idea of any- 
body’s presuming to malign her boy. | 

“She is nothing to us,” said Brandt. 

“Tdon’t'see how you can’ say that, when she 
is:your father’s deadly enemy,” retorted: his 
nother, with the literaess which was another 
of her prominent qualities.’ ‘ The ‘idem of her 
daring to dispute him, when he says that all their 
wint Sophia’s money ought tobe hist?‘ 

“Confound the money!’ cried Brandt. “There, 
there, dear, I didi’t- mean. to startle you!! But, 
don’t you: understand): that’ Alice: and. I; have 
nothing to: do with theiriquatrels?' We are not 
to have our happiness ruined on aecount of them.’’ 

“Oh, I never: said you ought: | How can you 
secuse me of it, when you've heard me say, over 
ind: over; I’ thought the lawsuit wicked? | But 
she hasn’t a penny, either, and your father would 
never forgive that.” 

“I have enough for both,” said: Brandt. 
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‘« But he wouldn’t give you a dollar, and you’ ve 
only that twenty-five hundred a year, your god- 
father left you.” 

“Very well, we must live on that, till I can 
earn more. Lought’to go to work, anyway. It’s 
ashame for a fellow to do nothing,” cried Brandt. 

Even in her agitation and trouble, Mrs. Gres- 
ham thought that she had never seen Brandt 
look so handsome. 

“You ought to have everything you want!’’ 
} she cried. # But to talk of your living on twenty- 
five hundred a year—with a wife+and you spent 
seven thousand, last year.”” 

‘*T might as well spend it, since I/had it,” said 
Brandt. “But I don’t: care a straw: about being 
poor. ‘Alice -wouldn’t, either. I want. you to 
know: her, mother: you will love her dearly.” 

“Oh, I dare say she is nice. If it: was left to 
me you should do as you please, and I'd give her 
all my diamonds, if she liked them: that horrid 
necklace always hurts me, anyway! And there’s 
my money. But. we:can’t either of us touch it, 
and if I tried to make a: will, your father would 
burn it. up, if.it didn’t suit him; But, it’s wicked 
ef her to go liking you, when your father don’t 
appreve.’; 

‘“T ll arrange matters with him,” said Brandt, 
almost: losing patience. ‘Now; mother, you 
must not say a word to anybody, till I come home 
again.” ||| 

At this moment; a.servant knocked at the 
door, to say’ that the carriage waited, and it 
was time for him to: start.: 80 Brandt bade: his 
mother good-bye, leaving her weeping, bitterly. 
He went to the library, for an instant ;:made his 
adieus to his father; ' and received: the: latter's 
last instructions. 

But, hurried: as he was,. Brandt took time to 
scribble a few loving; hopeful: words to: Alice, 
reminding her :that she could not go back from 
the confession she had. maile,i bidding her be of 
good cheer till his return, dnd: not to let Miss 
Judith torment) her beyond. reason... He was 
leaving his valet behind, and knowing: that he 
eould, trust to the man’s fidelity and aeuteness, 
he. confided, the;| note to. hia;.carey with strict 
orders that, ‘by hook or by crook,’’| he should 
manage ito put it into the young lady’s own hands 
before evening: 

Brandt set out on his journey, in comparatively 
good spirits... The words he: had. spoken to his 
mother had.not: been, uttered ‘without due. de- 
He had always been'an obedient son, 
but he was @ man now,|;and had. to; live his 


> own life; in many things, it. would be just and 


right that he should yield: to his. father’s. ex- 
perience and mature judgment; but, not where 
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his heart was concerned. Nothing could be 
urged against his choice, except that its object 
was poor. 

He thought these things over, while the train 
sped on through the night. * Occasionally, he re- 
membered what Alice had said about his family 
objecting. But, it was impossible, he assured 
himself, that a girl should long persist in refusing 
her lover, because his family were opposed to her. 
Had;there been other reasons—a stain upon her 
birth—a disgraceful history connected with some 
relative—then a woman might be worked upon; 
though, even in such case, according to Brandt’s 
clear, common-sense view, she would show herself 
morbid and unhealthy minded} and mistake duty 
for an unnecessary sacrifice, | that, could mt be 
acceptable either: to God or any right-thinking 
- human being. 
~ But Brandt did not sufficiently take into account 
the peculiar womanly pride, which makes it so 
difficult for a girl to enter a family unwilling to 
receive her; the terrible fear that it must be her 
duty to sacrifice her lover:and herself, rather than 
to risk separating him from his parents. Nor 
did he fully recognize the firmness of Alice’ s char- 
acter, and the strength she would put into any 


purpose, if convinced that she was right. For, 


in spite of her gentleness, she was a 1 


Gresham: in her pride. 

Brandt had not overrated the skill and‘in- 
telligence of his :faithful Swiss. The letter 
reached Alice, before nightfall. Miss Judith, 
after she and ‘her niece returned home, had 
preserved a complete and awful silence. She 
drank her: tea in mute dignity. This stateliness 
proved’ rather lost: upon Alice, however, whose 
mind was too full of other things for: her to 
notice it particularly. .When Miss Judith per- 
ceived this, she grew savage. 

‘*Go to your own room, and stay there for the 
evening,’”’ she said, sharply. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ replied Alice. 

It was not long after she had been thus dis- 
missed, that Jemima; the cook, came stealing into 
the girl’s chamber, and gave her the letter which 
Brandt had written, the valet: having bribed the 
cook to deliver it. 

Alice slept: little, that night; but when she 
rose in the morning, she thought. she saw her 
duty tolerably clear. Miss Judith was certain 
that she saw hers, though’she had passed almost 
as many wakeful hours''as her niete, debating 
divers plans of action, and chodsing between 
them. At one time, the idea of thwarting and 
punishing old Peter Gresham, inclined her 
strongly to shut her eyes, and leave the’ young 
people free to follow their own devices. She 





knew, that Peter contemplated a rich marriage 
for his son. To have him marry a penniless 
girl, and that girl the favored niece of his enemy, 
would; therefore, be a; bitterer pill than her 
cousin had ever been forced to swallow. But, on 
the other hand, she detested. young Gresham go 
cordially, that the thought of allowing him to be 
happy; if she conld prevent it, was abhorrent to 
her. Then, teo, she did, not want Alice to 
become anybody's wife: she wished her compan- 
ionship. Another, and very powerful reason, 
decided her. She felt.as certain, as if the decree 
had already passed, that the will would finally 
be decided in her fayor;, after her, the law might 
give the fortune to, her half-sister’s child; ani 
the reflection, that Brandt Gresham might onc 
day enjoy her fortune, was intolerable. 

No! She would go to old Peter. She would 
separate the pair. Naturally, she did not put 
her evil thoughts, in the bald fashion I have 
done; she dressed|them up, in the guise of reli- 
gion and duty. Brandt Gresham was a scamp: 
she must save her niece, | 

All the morning she was busy. The cergyman 
came, about the affairs of some society, of which 
she was the treasurer.,, Then it was dinner-time; 
so she could not attack Alice until the afternoon. 

She stalked irito the.dismal parlor, where the 
girl sat, sewing, and seating herself opposite, 
grimmer and glummer than ever, said, abruptly: 

‘‘You have hed) sufficient: time to reflect—to 
see your abominable conduct in’ its proper light 
—and now \I have ¢ome for-your answer. There 
must be noattempt' at «shilly-shallying—no 
deception. I shall not becontent with your mere 
promise: You shalltake,an oath, as. solemn as 
if you were in a court of justice, never to speak 
to Brandt Gresham again...’ The consequences of 
a refusal I will explein, if you hesitate.. Will 
you do this, Alice James ?’’ . 

‘‘ No, aunt,””: Alice replied, without an instant’s 
delay, speaking very calmly, and looking full into 
Miss Judith’ si keen, gray:eyes. | ‘t My life is too 
empty and, barren, for me, voluntarily, to relin- 
quish so great a: happiness, ag thet which I have 
found in my-¢ousin’s friendship and affection.” 
.-4* That is. positively indecent language,” cried 
Miss Judith. |<‘ How can you be so brazen, as to 
talk! about: any: ‘young! man in that way? Your 
life empty, indeed.:; Idle, you: mean.’ There's 
the Doreas society basket: been sitting two days 
on the tablé; full of work, and not’a stitch have 
you put into hem or seam.’’ 

Then she discovered, that descending to such 
petty details, was not im keeping with the 
Nemesis-like grandeur she had: meant to pre 
serve, and stopped in angry confusion. 
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» «] think you must know what [ meant, aunt,’ 

said Alice, still going on with her needlework. 
«| know what I’mean, and that’s better than 


having to waste my time, trying to translate your : 


absurd, novel-reading talk ‘into English.) You 
are the wickedest girl that éver lived.» I have 
taken care of you——I have supported you—-and 
pow you dare to turn ‘and sting me—viper that 
youare. Alice James, you will either promise 
what I bid; or leave my house.” 

«“Then'I must leave your house, aunt Judith.’ 

The voice was so firm ‘in its ‘calmness; ‘the 
eyes, which confronted her, so resolute, that they 
prought Miss Judith’ partially back to her senses. 
She recognized that ‘she had gone too far. She 
had not dreamed that the girl, whom she had 
believed a poor,-spiritless thing, because she had 
hitherto been meekly submissive, would venture 
to disregard this'threat. . As she neither wanted 
to lose Alice’s society, rior her help in ‘the house, 
nor to relinquish her ‘little income} she said: . 

«I suppose you know ‘I'am your guardian. 
You can’t touch your money, till -you’are of age 
I won't give om 4 penny: on if 7 go, you 
starve, ” 4 

“ Then’ I mast sabres” 1 Alies answered, 
bravely: 

She knew, indeed,' of! an lat friend of her 
mother’s, who had:lately opened a schoolin the 
neighborhood of het former home, and she hoped 
to get'a position: as ‘teacher there ;: but this was 
uncertain, and hence the high courage. of her 
words. t ; ; i 
But Miss Judith misunderstood. her. | She 
supposed Alice: expected ‘heri-marriage ‘with 
Brandt to put her beyond the need of requiring 
her own pittance; and» she -hastenéd to. ety 
that ilusion, 

“In the first lacs) Brands Greshami/ hasn’t a 
dollar of his own,’ she began ;) not. a dollar— 
rememberi thata:{ If he, were to marry, you, old 
Peter would never-give him a shilling—he means 
him fo firid: ami heiress, You-needn’t think any- 
thing would soften Peter. |. He'd: sé. you | both 
die in the gutter, befure he would help, if Brandt 
disobeyed him: » | But,' that’s: no: miatter—that 
young villain never dreamed of such‘'a@ thing. 
Helis the most: abandoned wretch that éxists—he 
has/the vilest intentions,;:when he tries to make 
you believevhe loves you—-he’!:. 

She could not/ finish: (dihon ‘tena rleeis and 
gone swiftly out of the: roony;eand' Miss Judith, 
immediately after; heard: heft miount the stairs, 
and lock: herself im her chamber: : : > 

For 4 few'mortients; the old! maid sat shaking 
inwrath, such ais even her violent temper had 
seldom known... ‘She must ‘have action, move- 


Ri 


ment of some sort, or. she should die in a fit, as 
more than one Gresham before her had done. 

She would take no time to think; she would 
go to-ald Peter's house ; force her way into his 
presence, a.d tell him what had happened. He 
would turn her out of doors, ‘perhaps: But she 
did not‘eare for that ; she would hot leave, until 
he‘had ‘heard her'story. 

The distance to’: Mr. Gresham’s' house, was a 
longer ‘walk ‘than the spinster felt ablé-to take. 
She had to go to a livery stable; and incur the 
expense of a.-catriage, and this. was gall and 
wormwood to her miserly soul; ‘for the habits of 
economy, which had been forged upon her in 
early life, had, with the lapse of years, grown 
into-parsimony. 

As she was driving’ over: the bridge, where 
Alice and Brandt had first met, she encountered 
Mrs. Gresham’s luxurious’ landeau, with that 
lady seated’ therein: 

Miss Judith glared fixedly .at: the’ poor, little 
woman, who’ quite trembled under the glance; 
but could no more look away, than’ a bird ould 
from the eyes of a snake. 

«She looks paler than'usual, and:she has beeir 
crying; thought Miss Judith, -after-horverazy 
vehicle-had: passed on. “I hope old: Peter has 
been beating: her—he will, some’ day—they say 
his temper’ gets worse’ and worse.” And she 
deserves anything he might do—ahything.”’ 

For, if possible; the spinster was’ bitterer, in 
her feelings, against old ‘Peter's wife, than she 
was against him; though, lofg before the helpless 
lady married him, Miss Judith had known there 
was ho hope for her., She did not allow hérself 
3 to Believe, that she had ever loved her cousin, 
But she had; and the disappointment had ‘added 
to the force with which she had hated him. 

The sight of Mies’ Judith. strengthened little 
Mrs. Gresham, in a project which she had been 
debating, with an energy she seldom put into any 
; matter. ‘The more she reflected upon Brandt’s 
3 avowal, the more frightened she grew. 


A quar- 
rel between her boy and her husband would kill 


her. She could not live, if she were deprived of 
her son’s society; and she knéw Brandt’s deter- 
mination of character so well, that she was certain 
he ‘would disregard his father’s threats; while 
she ‘was equally certain; that if he married Miss 
Judith’s penniless niece, old Peter would diséwn 
and cast him off forever. 

If-shé could see Alice James, and point out to 
her the misery ‘she would cause, unless she at 
once voluntarily gave up Brandt: if she could 
show! her: what a wreck she would make of ‘his 
life, if she refused: then, it seemed to her, she 
might move the gitl, unless Alice were utterly 
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heartless. and unfeminine. Besides, if Alice 
were influenced. by the fact of Brandt's being 
the heir to a great fortune, she. would naturally 
hesitate about marrying him, if by dbing so she 
caused him to lese it. In. either, ease, Mraz 
Gresham hoped for surcess., , But, the. thought, 
which deterred her, was the fear of. Brandt's 
anger, in case he found out what she had done ; 
and how could she be sure’ the; girl would keep 
the secret? . But Aliee must be, human: -she 
eould not drive a poor mother to despain.' Oh, 
weak and helpless ag she was, Mrs. Gresham felt 
that she could succeed ini softening Alice ere 
to gain this merey. 

And now, the sight of Miss\Judith nerved hen, 
She might never get such an opportunity again: 
It. was, perhaps, her only chance to mest Alice 
James alone. 

When she reached the awn, she had the coach- 
man leave her near the square,,im ; which. Miss 

Judith lived; ‘and, without igiving herself time to 
hesitate, she walked up the- ratepe of the nae 
and pulled the bell. 

Alice was coming downstairs, at the ssonaniia 
and, knowing that Jemima, was busy, she opened 
the-door herself. (When she recognized Branilt’s 
mother, she stood dumb, with amazentent.. 

The hall was.so gloomy,, that,! at: first; Mrs: 
Gresham could. not see the person, who had ail+ 
mitted her, $0 she said, ina trembling voice: 

“<I wish to see: Miss’ Alice James.”? 3) 0.1 

‘Tam Alice James;!’ the young lady’ replied: 


“« Oh-—oh—excuse me+it isso dark !’’ faltered ' 


Mrs., Gresham, ready to, burst out enying. 

“Will-you walk this way,.please,’’ said Alice, 
closing ‘the outer door, and opening! that otis 
led into the parlor: ota 

Mrs. Gresham followed, sated at ‘thei deanny 
aspect! of the ent ‘looked hiélpleesly at am, 
and sdid: if for s 
vo Perhaps ya don’t’know me.’ 1 

“«Oh,' yes,”’) Alice | naswéred; tye’ are ¢ Mrs. 
Gresham.”? ote! 
| «Yes~[am Brandt's mhother.' I—I ening come 
to bee you—there is-something:I want to say.” 

Alice, in the midst.of ier'own trouble, coubd feel 
heartily sorry-for ‘thé little woman’ embarrassed 
distress. She could not -tdlljwhethér ler first 
wild hopes were correct: that‘the motherhadbeen 
told their story by Brandt, sind had:eome: td offer 
sympathy and affection, or-whether her!intention 
was to upbraid:; - but ‘she pitied: Mrs.» Gresham 
all the same. ee 
she made her visitor sit;down;-and said: 

**Tt was very good of you toeome, din meddnen. 

Her sweetness and geritleniess: ‘touched! Mrs. 
Gresham; and, as she! gazed! into ithe: beautifal 
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face, o hasty thought.crossed. the bewildered 
chads which served her for a mind. “How 
charming it would be, to have'a daughter-in-law 
like this: gertle :creature,’’ she said, to herself. 
And sheladded, meritally,; ‘‘ How bard that poor 
Braaidt cannotibe allowed his own way.” 

‘‘T had tereome,”’ oshe said, aloud, in a be- 
wildered fashion : “and when I saw Miss Judith, 
I knew I'd better do it now.’ 

Again that blessed. .hope shot across Alice’s 
heart... Could: it be, , that. Brandt’s mother, at 
least,- knew and approved: his choige ? 

I--I am very glad to see, you,’’ she said, a 
sudden shyness coming over! her, ‘My cousin 
has: told -me.go mush about’ npn loves you so 
dearly !”’ 

. Mrs, Gresham een into tenes. 

“Qh-—ohi’? she. cried, wringing her hands, 
“you mustn’t be glad. You);mustn’t.call him 
your, dousin, even: . Mr. Gresham won’t have it! 
Oh, Iican’t telj-ity.as IT-wish1.,'My dear, J’m not 
hard and .eruel—and »;you’re. so pretty—and 
Brandt \leves ;your-he; told, me so—and you 
mustn’t Jet him—indeed, you must not—his 
father will disown him. And, oh, if they:find 
out: Ihave been héte,I.don’t know which will 
be the most furious—and if Miss Judith should 
come: home, ‘she’ d& kill me !’” 

It: was alk over. Alice» felt that her last hope 
was dead. | But no‘human beitig huast. see her 
falter ; and now'she must. comfort this poor, weak 
woman. Lue? f ott oonol | ¥ 

‘*No one shall be told of your coming, Mrs. 
Gresham,” shesaid}) - |: 

You’ i never vtell vmenrgryeell sate 
the mother.) ! oo © 

* Bever?” dtelendodeh; 

“Oh, you are an angel—he said you were!” 
moaned Mrs. Gresham; still wringing her hands. 
‘‘L. do thinkitis dreadful, that when he has found 
sémebody he loves, whe woul! just suit me for s 
ee you would » I:know: you would— 
and:now it can’t be++Peter-wouldn’t allow it!” 

Alice took: the) quivering hands in hers, and 
kissed! them. mi biuew ; 

; penne be so: ernment pene ‘there is 
non "howe to bouts 

‘¢ Oyj it ‘would ‘kill me, not ‘to: see Brandt— 
atid: Peter. would :mever -leti: me,’? sobbed Mrs. 
Gresham. <‘ Arid Brandtis so determined: he’ll 
take his own waypifhe can.: And, oh; my dear, 
what would he:do;without money, brought up 2s 
he has béen?... And youvare so sweet and good— 
I am eure you ares‘ F'dihave' loved you so dearly 
—but I musth’t+Peber won't:allow it: And 80, 
I hope you will be generous.» My dear, I'd kneel 
toyou, if it would do any good— 


“ Oh, 
«Don’t 
“ Oh 
give hi 


» knows 


ddn’t 1 
“ On 
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«Oh, stop, stop !”’ interrupted Alice, in agony. } threw herself into them, and sobbed there for a 


«Don’t be afraid that—” 

“Oh, yes, I must be afraid—unless you will 
give him up,” cried Mrs.’Greshiam, ¢\** And iffie 
knows I came, he will not forgive it; and, if you 
ddn’t let him go, Peter will cast him off.’ | * 

“Qnly listen tome!’’ Alice said, with a firm- 
fess, which had thé’ éffectof silencing'the poor 
woman, for a moment. 
fear. I shall never mrry Brandt, ‘against ‘his 
fithér’s wishes. I swed? It ‘to’ you, by ‘what'i is 
the most sacred thingy? té a in the Werid, ‘iy 
mother’s memiory.’’ ™ 

With a fresh burst’ of ‘s6bs, _— ‘eaneebiain ex- 
claimed : 

«Oh, it is all settled oh; You dear gil! | 
if you will take it, 'T have’mbney enidughi usp 
yot & good deal. Feter wouaanrt? oatd what sunt 
he’ gave—” 

She stopped, frightened by the - wire ‘fdde} 
choked by her own’ sdbs! © For hb’ ’éGond, ‘Alice, 
yielding to her outrage? pride, had an invpuléé 
iifeave the room.’ But'the biigér passed quickly! 
The timid soul, Alice felt, had not meant to insult 
lier. 

«You must not ape ofistich seus,” she said, 
at last. . ” 

“T won’t—T won't only meant ' td’ show that 
[liked you,” sighed’ Mrs. Greshdin, *'« ‘Ah You 
have promises” yout ‘Tot be hopes tyou'l 
not—” 

“T never break’ iy Word,” Atios interrupted. 
“And now, I think We heed say ‘iid more.” ” 

‘She wanted her viit6r té 6; for” she felt the 
was near the end of het-strength. 

“Oh, if Miss Judith should'eomé,” cried ‘Mrs. 
Gresham. “I mustti’t! ‘atép. | “Oh, my' dear, say 
you don’t hate me—I’d have Toved!’ ‘you'so Sete 

Alice opened her arms, tnd ‘the pote woman 
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You! have no cause !for | 





few secontls; while the girl found courage, amid 
her own anguish, to whisper words of comfort; 
te reiterate her pledge ;'and to promise always 
to think affectionately of Brandt’s mother. 

At/ lastj( Mrs. Gresham got herself out of the 
house, and Alice was alone. She went back to 
her own ‘Yoon, ‘Aid locked Her'door. Half-an- 
hor ‘elapsed, and’ so far ‘from having yet been 
able to subdue her ‘agony, ‘it ‘seemed with ‘each 
instant’ td increase: ‘There ‘dame; too, the’ rec- 
olfettion' of Miss ‘Judith’s ‘horrible insinuations, 
and this last in#ult about the money. She could 
hot banish theti!" They seemed to desecrate and 
degrade ‘the purée, Holy love WhYell iust ‘be torn 
out forever from her breaking heart. °" 

“She Webrd the’bell ring.” “Ah! ‘ het ‘aunt ‘had 
come back. But no! for Jeminia was’ in “parley 
with'some oe, at the otter door; then Jemima’s 
stéps ‘Were Heard on the stairs ‘and then Jemima 
was pounding’ fratitically on Arred Mode :: her room, 
anid shouting: om 

“ Brandt’ Gresham! is bi, boa wants to see 
you!” 
«RU! Hor? ‘alte “Alicé:'’ 
away? |" cmia 

In another moment, she heard Brandt, outside. 
© "@Tet me in; Alice f ’ For God's ‘sake’ Tet me 
see you a moment !”’ he said. 

“ No; no! she repented.” ’ 

‘- But I must—youw thust hear |” cried Brandt. 
“Where is Miss Judith ?” 

“Gone td Bee “your: father,’ "broke' in’ Alice. 
“Thave’ prottised: tot’ to’ see you—T shalt keep 
my word, Goto aunt Judith’ °° '” 
ee Wilh aid” BMA, aha! With dut fadtier 
speech, he desctnited the stairs, and left’ ‘the 
house. 


‘Tell — to go 


[To BE coNcLupED: J} 
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/ WORK. 


Br FANNY D1 
it tits eect enieteredng } 
Waiting for hands todo, , Why donyon, stand and look? 
Are you no better than the butterflies, 
Or nodding flower beside the grimmer brook 


All souls love sunshine, and the scented alt, 

And rest, and comfort ; but ne ne pm 
Ig dim with shadows, and is stirred and j 

groans ond wailings of the minor 


Mis 
lindane metiee j 
With brain, or hand, or lip; oiatiiininataen 
Some niche to fill; some helpless }ife to pase ; 

fome things make straight, and much of lore to learn. 
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} Therefore; — cannot stand’ divans still; 
There ig na stopping-place for one to nest; 

P A soul must either retrogade, or go, ; = 

Higher and purer into tpplons blest. 


One or the other you must choose; and work 


Is the benignant helper of the life 
That upward moyes, ;-¥ou would not 


hand rat 
Useless’ and cumbersome there, in 


he grooves? 


Worts ls Od refege tied vt 2¥dtvaila joo: 
Of all ungomforted and gad.of heart! 

‘Shis is your tower of strength thro Spee’ sf fe days : 
Take it, and hold it sacred as lost 
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BY AGNES cAuBS. 


Ir is high noon of an August day at Lacy 
Manor. Sir John Lacy, the owner of that fine, 
old moated Hall, is in the library, reading. But 
out, on the lawn, on the other side of the moat, 
his four sons are lounging on the grass, with 
their younger sister Vera, looking on, ; 

Lacy Hall is the pride of, three counties. It 
is one of the few moated houses left in England, 
A stone bridge, in its front, and «causeway, 
connect it with the mainland: where. is a grassy 
lawn of some twenty acres, ending ina park of 
several hundred, full of superb, old trees, Fred, 
the eldest, who has. come of age, is reading; s0, 
top, is Philip, the second son; while the two 
youngest, Jack and Reggie, lads of sixteen and 
fourteen, roll and senffle on the grags, ‘‘ mixed 
up” in a romp with half-a-dozen dogs. 

“One of you. fellows;go in, and-get me the 
second volume of ‘Pendennis,’ won't -you?”’ 
Philip remarks; elosing, his book, lazily... »; 

“There's Vera, Teli her to bring it,” suggests 
Jack. fi ty , , 

Vera darts over the balustraded causeway, and 
soon reappears, bringing the book, ‘ 

‘ Boys,”’ she says, addressing Jack and Reggie, 
‘(make the most of to-day..,,. We'll all have to be 

on, good behavior, to-morrow... Katharine will 
reg down so many. fine ,people.”’ 

‘7 don’t mind, Katharing;so much,’ Reggio 
grumbles. ‘‘ But it’s, aunt Alice, and all those 
other people. And some of them are going to 
stay six weeks, too,, . It’s beastly!” 

*¢ You won’t be ‘ Queem Vera’ any more,’’ says 


Jack, ‘when ‘Miss Lacy’ comes. You'll have } 


to play ‘second fiddle’ now ; and Katharine will 
have everything as she pleases.” 
“Very well. I’m sure it is a great deat of 
trouble to keep house. I am very tired of, it.”’, 
‘*What did the London ladies think of you, 
by-the-bye, when you:'went up to town, last. year, 
Vera?” Philip asks;*teasingly. » ‘“* Did they take 
you for a ‘wild Irish girl,’ or a bush-woman ?” 
‘They didn’t think anything of me. I wasn’t 
‘out.’ Iwasvonly.a ‘ mes girl,’ ertantady saw: 
“ Except when Lady Mary Vicats Tent you her 
horse and habit, and you rode with Cathcart and 
me, in the Park,’’, Fred exclaims...‘«By Jove! 
You made all the girls as’ mad as hatters, riding 
80 wear ol than ally of them; and auint Alice 





said you shouldn’t go again. (‘It was highly 
improper for, a child to attract so much atiep- 
tion.’ Cathcart made, her change: horses with 
him, Phil; and she rode that black hunter of his, 
Everybody knew: the. horse, and people opened 
their eyes, to see a lady riding him,”’ 

_ {* Hurralnfor, Queen Vera!’’ shouts Jack. 

“But that was my only appearance in public,” 
Vera says, laughing.:, “ After that, I didn’t go 
anywhere, except, that. Fred — me ate see ‘the 

sights’the Tower, and St. 8, and the 
Museum, et lg never where 
anyone'was.”) 5, |.) | 

“4 There were, orgs of people, at the Academy, 
the day I took; you.there. Some fellows asked 
me, aierwanis, who, the little girl in gray, I had 
with. me, was.)’,. 5, 

“Did you tell them ?” asks Vera, hurriedly, 
an unaccountable blush, dyeing her cheeks, ; 

“Of course. And I told them you were ‘not 
out,’ and, were. going home the next day.” 

Vera,looks at dim; anxiously ; but his face is 
perfectly ;serene, and graye, There is no sus 
picion of a laugh in his kindly blue eyes. 
{He dogsn’t know; ’m gure! The man must 
have been stranger: to, Fred, too!’’ she thinks. 
», (The boys chatter. on, about.something else, and 
Vera sits there, her cheeks,:still crimson, think- 
ing oyer., that, morning; at, the; Academy, when 
‘something ”’ chad happened, which she has 
never told to anyone, 

, She remembered that in had dropped Fred’s 
arm, as they stood before a certain picture, and 
had stepped forward to examine it more closely. 
It was a shady dell, in an English park. Noble 
¢ ogle end elm trees stood ‘‘ knee-deep in fern,” and 
a doe and fawn were crouched in the cool, green 
shade,,a, single ray of sunlight penetrating the 
leafy covert, and — apes Se eet pretty 
head of thefawnms! 

She! had’ stooi; for a tong’ thine, gazing at the 
lovely, peaceful scéne;' and had then stepped back, 
clasping her hands on her brother’s arm again. 

‘Oh, Fred }s she had‘exclaimed, impulsively, 
“it is so litke home, it wiakes mewant to cry.” 

There had '¢ geome” no answer to this childish 
remark, and when she looked up in astonishment 
—it was not Fred, but a stranger,' who stood there; 
looking down ‘at her, with eyes that were brith- 
ming over with laughter, 
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Surprise and shame took away Vera's senses, 
fora’ moment: ' Then she snatched: away her 
hands; gasped out ‘the words “( Oh! P thought it 
was my brother,” ‘and darted) away, whilé the 
stranger ‘was parting his lips to speak.» What 
would have become of Vera, if she had not run 
against Fred, the next moment, who can say? 

«Oh; Fred!! ‘Let’sgo home!’ she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, elasping his arm with both hands. 

«What! Tired already? Justcome over here; 
and look at this picture. There's! a horse; just 
like old’ Boninbelle,’’» Fred ‘repliedy: and Vera 
yielded, and went with him.’ But, onthe: othe? 
side of the room, ‘she started and ‘clung! closer to 
Fredy’ for. there was the: terrible‘ unknown,’ 
looking at‘ her, watching her, ‘with’ those dark 
eyes, that had laughed down upon her a little while 
ago.” Really, it’ was dreadful, the way: they ien- 
countered ‘“‘that horrid man,” at every turn: 
And she couldnot, of! course, tell Fred! about: it. 

Once, after that dreadful morning, Vera liad 
seen'the** unknown.’';) She aught a glimpsd¢ of 
him, inthe park, the day of her ride. : She knew 
him; instantly:  There.-was'‘no‘ mistaking | that 
dark, handsome face; the long, full méustache,; 
the tall, 'soldierly figure):the: general air of self- 
possession and ‘¢commandi: “For one second, their 
eyes inet; ‘as she walked the black hunter slowly 
past the park ‘railing; where: the’ “\unknown’’ 
was standing: » “A’look/ ef ‘recognition came into 
his face. Vera half’ feared! he was going to bow 
toher; but he did: not. He:didnét even smile, 
but just looked ‘at’ her,gravely end keenly. 

How hateful it'was;:im**that horrid man,’’ to 
dare to:recognize her, as she saw he did ! -» From 
that day to this, Viera has never: tisought.of ‘that 
unlucky occurrence without a: strange‘mingling 
ofemotions; violent shame at her stupiil blunder ; 
an unreasonable hatred-of: the “unknown ;” an 
occasional wonder .as)'to“- who jhe «was; and: what 
he really thoughtof; her ; amd ,»aboveé all,. an: ir- 
resistible inclination to: — ‘at the dbsurdity of 
the whole thing.” ; 

The next day after that scene onthe lawn, Miss 
lacy cime honie, There had ‘beenia great up- 
turning and refurnishing; going én in thehouse, 
for weeks before-her arrival. SirJohn had given 
his daughter carte blanche,’ and! Miss : Lacy,’ ‘ac- 
cordingly, had sent down loads! of pretty things, 
80 that’ Vera and the old ‘Housekeeper’ mand 
ktiewdhow toi dispose:of thémi?.! > 

And,” grombles Mrs.’ Rowland, “ whichever 


way we does it, it’s sure to bewrongs for Miss } flattery enoughi’1)i vie) !ni'+ 9 


Katharine have allers ideas of her own.” 

“Diknow;’?. Vera says; patiently. “But we 
must do the best wecan. : J am sure the rooms all 
look very pretty.’ 











«*So I think, Miss Vera; but, it’s easier to 
please you, than Miss Katharine.” 

‘‘That is because Katharine knows so much 
better than I do,’’| Vera says, with a laugh. 

But the worry'and bustle of preparation are 
over, and Miss Lacy and her guests have actually 
arrived. , Vera is dressing. for dinner, after the 
rather trying ordeal of the arrival is over; when 
she ‘hears ‘a light tap ‘at: the door, which ‘im- 
mediately »opéns,; and: “May I come’:in?’’) is 
followed by a little rush, and she finds herslf 
tumultuously hugged: and:.kissed, by her friend, 
Lady Mary Vicars: 

“You dear little thing! 





I didn’t ‘kiss you, 


half enough, downstairs; and I wanted to talk to 
you,:so I' got one of the maids to bring ‘me here. 
I made» Adams hurry, 
How 
‘You couldn’t wear my — 


I'm dressed, you see. 
heeause I had so much to say to’ you: 
you! ‘have: grown t 
riding-habit, now.” 
- (Pm ‘soo glad you came!’ Vera: cries. 
want you to tell me all about those en 
they nice and pleasant?” 

, “@reat boressome of them’ Lady — 
replies, with'a shrug’ of the shoulders. - ‘Your 
aunt made up the party, I think: | The Etheredges, 
you Rnow,“re ériormiously—horribly, rich. | The 
sister is a beauty, too; isn’t she?! But°no more 
life than a wax figure. However, I rather think 
Mrs. . Forester 'destines -her for your’ brother, 
Fredérick. | Mr, Forrester is awfully in love with 
Kate: Sos Lord Linton—” 

«« What, © ‘that heed mhan ?””' Vera eries; indig- 
nantly<i »,"' 

«4 Hush, my dear,” laughs Lady! Mary.’ “He 
is yery’ well: preserved.: He isn’t 'really over 
sixty either. » Awd > Linton’ Park .is;a' magnificent 
place.) But let me whisper & secret-—that is, if 
Kate has not written it td you.) ' The: true, ‘ hero 
of romance’ has not! yet appeared ‘on the scene. 
Sir Louis: Trezevant isi coming. He and Major 
Cathcart will be here, this evening—’ 

‘*Oh,.is- Major \Catheart meet Tam mer| 
glad.” ' 

** Do: you ‘know, him? - ‘Oh! Liremember—it 
was his black hunter you rodé,'that day. Yes, 
poor man!i Helis still singeing his wings at 
Katharine’s’ lamp: of ‘beauty, But Sir Louis— 
really; Vera, he:is ehrarinirig: | Last year, he was 
only a pooricapthiai, ‘roasfing.in India. Now he 
is a “baronet,.-withoa ‘large fortune. He isn’t 
spoiled eithér, though ‘heaven knows he’s had 
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The ‘little woman peused for breath: 
went on: } Bi) 


“ Well, as for the ae gehtlemen—Sir Harry 


then 


} Brooke ‘and Mro:TrowbridgeI think Mrs. 
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Forrester asked them just for \propriety’s sake. 
It would have been hardly ‘decorous; for the 
whole conrpany of males 'to'be composed of Kate’s 
adorers. So she asked Sir Huarry,! who: hasn’t 
an idea beyond: a horse, and will not be a formid- 
able rival of ‘your brother’ s, with Miss Etheredge. 
And Mr; Trowbridge, : ‘who ow _— and is 
quite the fashion?’ 

‘« And why did slie ask you ?? Sanenntients 
laughingly, ‘with her arms around: haiig Mary’s 
waist. i 
“Oh, I am ‘the’ fashion toa! Lady Mery 
replies, coolly. ‘I am not ppetéy—-at least, not 
very, and I haven’t 's sixpence: invthe:world, 
except what; grandmamma gives me, ;\ but, fortu- 
nately, I: please) thé: popular taste; antl so. it}s 
quite: the correct thing to.ask me.” rity on 

“ You: ridiculous. girl |’, Vera-exclaims, giving 
_, ber a loving; little shake. “Kethgrine;wanted 
“you, because she likes you.’ But ndtetelditie 
something moré about bir ap ree Does 
Kate like him??)5 jue’ {in ons 

‘How dol know? MHeisthe enh: part of, thie 
season,@ad Katesis the -heauty.... He ,certainly 

admires her,!,| Yes; my dear, J think tie Louis is 
to be your brother-in-law.” - [ 

‘Tap. tap! at. the. door;;,and, Kate mes 
sweeping im, in a dress of ne silk, and 
creamy lace. | - mpi any 

tf What; mot dressed !”’ she Gries to. Vera. .#1/ 

‘+ Oh, (Katharine! .' How lovely:!/ Lady Many, 
isn’t she lovely?” ‘Verm:exelaims, -ecstatically, 
with; clasped, hands. ::Lady., Manny .inddé - an 
emphatic confirmation; for Kate really is;beaur 
tiful, with a perfect; rountled, but slender figure. 
She looks :taller' than she ,is,fromithe upright, 
stately, carriags. / Her face is\a delicate eval, of 
the puresttype.,. She .is a blonde, with cheeks 
and lips of sweetest red, eyes blue-as heaven, and 
@ quantity of fair» heir; piled ‘high on her head, 
and ¢lustering in enchanting little rings; ardund 
her white forehead.» Kate smiles, graciously, at 
Vera’s admiration ; and:tlen )procedis-to. inspect 
her sister’s toilet; and open her wardrobes... 


‘« Have yon nothing tess \Quakefish than that 


gray silk, Vera?’’ she says.\:::“‘ Noy T sée that 
is the most .presentable. -Isnft it a merey, 
Mary, that I brought herdown: ever iso:many 
dresses, partly made? Resine and Harriet inuss 
finish them at onee.. Where is Harviet??? ; 

‘¢ The housemaids were so tusy, [let her go to 
help them,’’ Vera says,iapologstically, | 3 

‘«‘ Ah! Rosine shall come and dress you; then, 
and you must haveisome pink roses and ‘ribbons, 
to brighten that absurd dress. Another: sae 
not let Harriet:go.”’ 

Katharine sweeps out again, we Rosine 








appears, a6 if by magic.. The maid brings a box 
ef ribbons and,flowers.,., With her nimble French 
fingers, she soem) produces an; exquisite effect. 

“ You look: like a little ,angel, hild,”’ Lady 
Mary vehemently declares. . ‘!:Rosine, you are a 
witch}; Coniey Vera! Let us run down-stairs, or 
we ‘will be:Jate.”” 

' At the drawing-room door; Lady Mary suddenly 
stops, im surprise. ‘Why, there are Major 
Cathcart;,and., Sir, Logis !’’.she..exclaims, «] 
wouder hdw:théy got here.’’ 
os* They: mist have taken the train, that left 
half-an-hour) afier youns,,/and came across the 
country from! Foxton,” Vera says. 

Then she advances towards,the group, of which 
Katharine: i¢)\ the: centre, and greets Major 
Catheast with. 4 :smile: “Iam very, glad to see 
you; :she is oaying cordially; when Katharine 
touches her. : 

i 4 Mie Louis ‘Sescenanty Vera,’’ says her sister. 
isdMthis:id/ my sister, Vera, Sir Louis.’’ 
io Vera looks up. :Loeks up, im-consternation, for 
she: sees: the! same! keen, dark eyes, that had 
laughed down: upon» her, that’ ‘‘ dreadful day,” 
at:!the :Acadénty. dt takeg;Vera’s. breath away 
for +i moment. Therishe is: reassured, by the 
utter want of recognition;.om the. gentleman’s 
fice.!: He apparently dods) tiot, remember her— 
hasprobably forgotten all about that: little ‘scene, 
hit is fortable enough, howeyer, to deepen 
her edlor, and make. her: ecknomledgement of the 
géntleman’s/bow and! smile,: a very stately one. 
Then she turns back’to Majer! Cathcart. But all 
through: her. conversation. with!:him, Vera's 
glances | wandér;;;mow- and: then, towards Sir 
Louis and :Keithavine, who are near her. She 
haa never seen: Katharine so animated, so lovely. 
And. Six ‘Louis,: she: thinks, gazés down upon 
that lovely face, with thost.admiring eyes. 

‘Verawis netaltagether inexperienced |in “love 
affairs.’!!.. A little. émile dimples:her cheek, as her 
‘eyesibome back, froma,ane.of those stolen glances 
at Sir Louis’ dark, handsome face. » +; ‘ 

i#*Yes, biewill: be my brother-in-law, of course,” 
she is thinking, ‘‘ and, efter all, Lshall like him, 
very ‘well; and then, someday; I will remind 
him: of: that. morning, atthe Academy, and we 
will jaugh atiit together.’ 

lé is three weeks since Miss Leoy' came home 
with hergnests,:;Dhere have been gayeties in- 
numerable, at Lacy; Hall,,and.imi,its hospitable 
neighborhood); but, te-day, there is nothing 
special in prospect. 9; 

“So, we will have m- long, quiet time, for our 
drawing lessoit;\Mise Vera,” Sir Louis is saying, 
as they stroll together, across the lawn. 

It has somehow happened that these two have 
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peen a great deal together. 


“«sketching’’ together. ‘ tis very Kind of\him,” 
Vera thinks, “‘ and se nice of: him not to mo- 
nopolize Kate, as he might do... And, of icourse, 
if he is not with jher, he’ likes, to. be with me, 
because he can talk about her.’’ 

“ Where shall we go, to-day ?’’ Sir Lapie uskes. 

«J want to draw some ferns,,and-I:will take 
you to a place where they grow so beautifully,” 
Vera.replies. , So.they, wander on.through the 
park, and. pause, at |last,,, where | the shade: is 
deepest, and only now and then a Ktray, sunbeam 
steals through the green leaves. A. litéle| spring 
bubbles up from the ground, and. runs sparkling 
away, through emerald grass and moss. Delicate 
fronds:of fern leam; over the spring, to mirror 
themselves in its depths. The greatcak andelm 
trees around, are .‘+knee-deep im. ferns.’?/ 

“There! Isn’t it lovely hhene ?’’; Vera.asks. 

“Lovely; lonesome, deol and green,” Sir Louis 
says, Smiling; and standing still, fora momént, 
toadmire the scene. 
eesel and chair; and,-asrshe takes her seat, he 
throws himself upon the grass beside her. 

“T think I shall take that elyznpi; {just iim front 
of that. gray rock, :f ee! ‘therd ds a:delieate little 
vine clambering over the rock,vwith some scarlet 
berries on it. 1 will make: skeielvof it; and 
some day I will paint it in water-colors. . Would 
itbe pretty?” So speaks Vera. © so-n 

“Very |’? Sir Louis: says, a little shisint by 

Vera glances down at him, and: smiles mis- 
chievously. / ih 

“He isn’t siaten at it! Hie doesn’t heed 
hy am talking abdut:' Hellis thinking of 

¢,” she says; to herself, and goes. on ty 
a ‘her drawing. © 9°ul oid 
icedioasbsidheittiistihete Bir Louis! eyesare 
fixed upon: her face. .In-tooigreat haste to notice 
this, she exclaims; ‘‘Look, SirZouis! Doyouthink 
lath getting it right? See how:lovely those fern 
shadows are, and ‘that: slanting sunbeam !’’ 

Sir Louis looks vat Ci and ithen at the 
eigaal. 

“That ray- of | qualighti i is. | iinet sefiective,” he 
says. “You are getting! it; admirably.;: I re- 
member something just: dike «it; :im) a. picture at 
the Academy, :last year. -Dhis::edol, green’ spot 
resembles that picture... There were a doe and 
a fawn, crouched down — the fern. Ah, 
you remember, tool’? ’ 

It ‘is intolerable, the ‘chiang mischief) in 
his laughing voiceand eyes. WVera/knows' she is 
blushing searlet; but. she manages to speak, with 
dignity—with freezing dignity, in fnet. 


‘sSECOND FIDDLE.’’ 


Sir. Louis, who is { 
quite an artist, is mneh interested im -Vera’s blunder,” she says. 
drawing, and almost everyday they have gone } brother.” 


vPhen he artanges Vera's 3 - 


: $ give you. 
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‘« Of course, I was not likely to forget my stupid 
“T toek-:you for my 





\* Forgive ime, Miss. Vera,’ Sir: Louis says, 
contritely.) ‘* I didn’t mean:to speak of it.’ I saw, 
that day, in the park, that the recollection an- 
noyed you; and Ll ought never to have referred to 
it. But, indeed; the ev just now, was 
too: strong.” 

There is still a thrill of lenghtie’ in his voice, 
and Vera goes on drawing with. silent dignity. 
Then Sir Louis taises himself ‘from his careless 
posture;iand stands before her, penitently. 

‘4 Miss, Veral: You aré not: ireally offended 
with me 'forfor remembering—are you?’ . 

He asks this.so anxiously; that Vera looks at 
him, quickly. He really looks so miserable, 
that her dignity gives way, arid she bursts into 
a peal of laughter. Sir Louis, with #:look of 
great relief, dtops' on his: knees beside her, and 
holds out his ‘hand. i 

** You.do forgive:me, then?” he cries. ‘You 
will shake hands with: mé,and Jet us be friends ?”’ 
Vera gives-him her hand, still laughing. 

§¢ It: wastoo-ebsurd {ithe says. ‘Yes, I for- 
But—but what for?’ 

# Por dakitigyt. remember you |’ Sir Louis half 
whispers, witi/his dark eyés lpoking straight into 
hers.! ‘Then he suddenly, raises‘her hand to his 
lips» and Kisses! it, before she-can idraw it away. 
voWtis, nothing, of course-that: is, it means 
‘nothing ; and ‘he is Katharine’s lover—but Vera 
is 4 little startled, - Because, if he were’ not so 
‘cértainly 1Katharine’s ‘lover, she might. almost 
think he was'making love to her. Instantly, she 
is provoked with herself, for being so ‘silly. 

** There,’ she says, lightly, dmawing away her 
hand, quickly. ‘Queen Vera’ forgives you. 
But, I hepe: yous were-not so -treachérots as to 
tell any one-+-Ered, : for instanee—about my mnis- 
take 27) jsccrrpiles 

“* Indeed; I was not,’ Sir teaie says, earnestly. 
‘No.’ Thad beem: watching -you, ‘enjoying 
your enjoyment of that: picture, for some time. 
You must forgive that, too, please,’’ he says; with 
a quick glancé, at: her :face...\‘t Andi I saw. that 
your dismay, whem you docked up at me, wae 
genuine, Thon, afterwards; of course, I saw you 
with -Fred—I've;known chim, «for years—and 
knew you. werb.liis sister. .-Im.fact, he told me 
that. efterwards, and redaced me to despair, by 
adding that) you were not ‘out,’ and) would go 
back into the;country in a couple of days.” 

Vera laughs merrily, as:she listens: 

‘“‘ However, I was only in ‘town for a few days, 
myself,” headds: «I had just came home from 
India, and: was going down to Trezevant.”’ 
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“Then you did not meet Katharine, last sea- 
son ?”’ Vera-asks. 

“Your sister? No! When I first heard of 
Miss Lacy, in town, this-season, I imagined it 
might be my little friend of the Academy. So I 
was rather anxious to see her,”’ 

‘*‘ How ‘disappointed, ydu. must -have - been, 


when you did see her,’’ Vera says} with a sidelong, : 


laughing glance of her blue eyes, from ‘under 
their dark Jashes. 

Sir Louis''smiles. ‘(Of course,” he says, 
quietly. . ‘‘ But ‘I iwas consoled, when I found, 
that, if 1 would be a very: good: boy, she would 
let me come down here—where I) could see— 
you. And,’’ he resumes, after a moment's pause, 
“ she really haniin very like you, and sd it was 2 
great pleasure— 

‘« Kathariné—like me!” Vera: cries, in great 
astonishmenti , 

* Certainly,” bir. Louis says. ‘He is. lying on 
the grass again, and looking *tranquilly into 
Veta’s face. He goes om eoolly; gazing at her 
face, as if it were a «picture! he was analyzing. 
‘© Your eyés are darkér++your brows and lashes 
much darker, and your hair goldén-brown, instead 

o1 ‘blonde.’ Then your'nose+—*;; ; 
* Oh, I know my, nose turns <p?’ Vera says. 


“lt is only ‘tip-tilted;. liké.‘the petal of a }»' 


fidwer,’”’ Sir Louis' says, laughing. .“‘ And .your 
sister's is straight—pure Grecian. However, it 
it is my private opinion, that she would givei you 
that, and something:to boot, if you would let her 
have thoserdumiples that come and go, like-—’’ 

‘*How can you be so sbsird): Sir Lamia?’ 
Vera exclainis, laughing and coloring. 

“For the rest, you/are very like tame th 
‘appearance: When you ae —— wows 
inch—” 

ce catinntuteagennaiinesic ‘Tam 
‘eighteen now—only # year!younger than Katha- 
rine.’ Vera says this a little indignantly.” 

Tam glad you! donot mean itd grow any 
more. You are just the right height—‘just as 
high ag my heart,’”’ a PN lean 
coolness. 

‘Vera begins to'be a little provoked. . It: is too 
bad, .in' Kate’s lover, to be talking such nonsense 
to her. ‘So she does not:answer this speech ; but 
goes quietly dn with her dtawing. | Presently, 
she asks ‘Sir Louis, ‘if he liad’ brought Owen 
Meredith with him.’-» It seems/he hadi" Surely, it 
is a little bit dangerous, oh;my dear Vera, to sit in 
that “‘lovely, lonesome”’ (spot, »pretending, to 





stances, but doubly dangerous, when that yonng 
man is Katharine’s lover. : 

When Vera looks at her watch, she starts with 
horror. It:is &fter-oneé o’ clock. 

There is a hurried gathering up of effects, and 
@ rapid retreat. to. the house, where luncheon is in 
progress, and! everybody talking gaily—every- 
body, except Mary and Fred, who are absent. 
~ & Vera," suys aunt Alice, “ : want you in my 
room, after luncheon.” + 

Vera knows that washing’ terse sound, in aunt 
Alice’s voiee.: Sheis’ véry much - put out with 
some one, and ‘Vera’sees she: is’ to be the scape- 
goat. She follows; very ppc to Mrs. Forres- 
ter’schamber. .» , 

‘May Task Shien you tows een, all the 
morning ?”’ -is'aunt Alice’s first awfal inquiry. 

‘«Qnly sketching, in’ the ange answers Vera, 
wery meekly. 

« With .Sir Louis Thesersiat, ”: Mrs. Ronis 
says, tragiedlly, as she! ‘fixes her with her glit- 
tering: eye,” Then! she goes: on, ‘severély. 
“Have you ho! sense ofpropriety, at all? To 
spend the whole morniig—alone—with a man, 
whom you have everyreasdn' to believe, is—is— 
as good:as-engazed:to «your sistér. What: can 
‘Kathawine think; but: that! you are trying to—” 
* Stop, aunt -Alice!!’ | Vera cries, desperately. 
‘You know I never meant I—I will not speak 
to him again, if you wilk niet: say such dreadful 
things.” 20. 

a child! Sen ean 7 stay in» the 
house withihim, and not speak tohim. But this 
must not happen again.’? « )' 

*¢ It shall not,”’ Vera “ore, with scarlet cheeks, 
and downeast eyés. . 

“There! -That is all: You may :go,’’ says 
aunt Alice, and waves Vera away, and says to 
herself, as the door closes: ‘‘ After: all; if he is 
not ‘as good.as ¢ngaged ’ to: Katharine, Iam sure 
he will be: .It:is-all thesame, I am not going 
to have:all my plans: upset by. that little chit. 
It is bad‘ enough, that Frederick, instead of devo- 
ting himself’ to: Georgina’ Etheredge, is idling 
about,'\and' riding ever the country, with that 
madcap, Mary Vicars, and leaving Sir Harry 
Brooke a clear field. ' But my plans for Katharine 
shall not be interfered -with.”’ 

Another: fortnight! has passed. Lord Linton 
‘and Major Cathcart have.departed ;. the nobleman, 
gracious ‘and compliitientary, to the end; Major 
Cathcart: rather ‘grave and ‘silent... There have 
been no more “ drawing-lessons”’ for Vera. She 


draw, while's young:man, with expressive, dark ; lias managed to:evade every attempt of Sir Louis, 
eyes, and: an equally expressive voice; lies at 


your feet, and reads: “The Goddnight in the 


éven to speak:to her. alone. She cannot disguise 
from. herself} the fact that he has attempted 


Porch |’? A little dangerous; under/any circum- ; many times to bring about a #éte-a-téte, and has 





[See the Story, “ I'he Second Fiddle,” 














THE 
looked astonished, reproachful, and finally hurt } 
and indignant, at her refusals to walk, ride, or 
drive with him. Of course, she elways has good 
“excuses.” But Sir Louis does not seem to 
believe in them. 

“Who is going to ride, this morning?” Fred 
asks, one day, at breakfast. 

“You will, Miss Vera, will you not?’ asks 
Sir Louis, in a low tone, of his neighbor. , 

‘««J—don’t know,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Somebody must write those tiresome notes, 
about the expedition, to the Abbey, and see Mrs. 
Wilson, who is coming here to arrange about it,”’ 
remarks Katharine. 

“Let me do that,” Vera says; and “ Vera can 
do that,’ aunt Alice declares, at once. 

Sir Louis says, in a still lower tone. 

“T believe you offered, because you do not 
wish to ride with me. You are very unkind.’’- 

“Tt is you who are—unjust,” Vera answers, 
in the same undertone. How much she would 
give, if she could only explain to him. If 
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Katharine were only positively engaged to him, 
everything would be easy and natural again. 
Now; she dare not raise her eyes, to meet the 
angry pain in his look, or the glare of aunt 
Alice, which she knows is fastened upon her, 


just because of this undertore. Fortunately, 
aunt Alice can hear nothing, because of an ani- 
mated political discussion, at the other end of the 
table, between Sir John Lacy and Mr. Trowbridge. 
Poor Vera! Everybody seems against her, and 
she would like to run away and cry. Just then, 
comes Lady Mary’s voice across the table. 

‘‘Vera is always asking to do the odd jobs, 
that no one else wants todo. She seems a sort 
of social ‘ second fiddle,’’’ says her friend. 

‘‘ Audacious little wretch!” thinks Mrs. For- 
rester, and tries to transfix Lady Mary, with an 
angry dart from her eyes. 

But Lady Mary’s hazel eyes laugh back at her, 
and then Reginald chimes in. 

‘* Vera always did love to play ‘secend fiddle.’ ” 

What else he may have remarked, was cut short, 
by Katharine’s smiling, but very decided inter- 
ruption, that stops further discussion. 

“‘ Vera,” she says, ‘‘is probably tired of being 
the subject of personal remarks, Reggie.”’ 

After all, it is Kate who rides away with Sir 
Louis, while Veta writes tiresome notes, and 
entertains Mrs. Wilson, helps her father with 
his letters, and bears the brunt of aunt Alice’s ill 
humor. And aunt Alice is very much out of 
temper. In the first place, though Sir Louis has 
been so constantly in Kate’s society, duriug these 
five weeks, he has not yet ‘‘spoken.’’ And Kate 
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has refused Lord Liston long ago. And, last 
Vou. LXXX.—25. 
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night, Mr. Etheredge, having blundered through 
a declaration, was gracefully declined. And he 
and Georgina are going away this afternoon—and 
Sir Harry Brooke with them. So Kate has lost 
two ‘brilliant opportunities, and, after all, seems 
not sure of the third; and Fred has “thrown 
away’’ his chances for Georgina Etheredge, and 
is devoting himself to Mary Vicars, in the most 
absurd way. Poor aunt Alice! No wonder she 
is in a bad humor. 

The Abbey picnic has come and gone, Te- 
night, there is a dance at Lacy Hall. The lower 
rooms are brilliantly lit up, and throw long 
reflections in the water of the moat; while the 
moon, just rising in the east, adds to the beauty 
of the scene. But, somehow, Vera does not 
enjoy it. She steals out, all alone, to the cause- 
way, that joins the mansion to the lawn, and 
stands, leaning over the balustrade, and looking 
down into the moat. Behind her, the trees of 
the park loom up, black and shadowy, but with 
gleams of light, here and there, between the 
grand old trunks. Everybody, within, is so en- 
grossed, that she is as solitary as if she had 
been in the depths of a forest. Suddenly, a foot- 
step comes near. 

««You can’t escape me now, unless you tell me 
plainly, that you don’t like me,’’ says a voice, 
the voice of Sir Louis Trezevant, who stands by 
Vera, and looks down into her face. Vera 
glances up, hesitates an instant, and seeing no 
way out of the dilemma, smiles and says, play- 
fully: ‘‘ Of course, I shall not be so rude.” 

‘¢ Does that mean that you do like me?” 

Vera laughs, and tries to answer lightly. 

‘* Don’t you know, that in talking to a woman,”’ 
she says, ‘“‘ you must find out what she means, in 
spite of what she says?” 

“What, even you, ‘Vera? (‘ Vera’ means 
‘true’ doesn’t it?) No,no! You could not say 
one thing, and*mean another?’ Sir Louis says 
this, a subtle flattery in his voice, and in the 
dark eyes that rest on her face. 

‘*But you must not trust me too far,’ Vera 
replies, shaking her head, smilingly. 

Sir Louis does not answer. Vera’s heart 
begins to beat faster. She feels that silence is 
more dangerous than words, sometimes. She 
wishes he would not look at her so. Yet she 
is well worth looking at. She has never 
looked prettier than she does now, in her soft, 
clear, white dress, and pale-pink ribbons. Her 
cheeks are softly flushed. 

Sir Louis speaks at last. It is only to repeat, 
softly, those two pretty lines of Montgomery’s: 
“Tn the clear heaven of her delightful eyes, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lies.” 
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Vera’s patience is atan end. ‘‘ Kate’s lover,” ; 
shall not look in her eyes, and quote poetry in 
that way. She turns on Sir Louis. 

‘“‘T wish,” she exclaims, vehemently, ‘that you 
would not say such thingstome. Jdon’t like it!” 

Sir Louis looks at her, silently, for a moment ; 
and his dark cheek flushes. Then he breaks out, 
passionately, ‘‘I beg your pardon. I have been 
very stupid—very long in finding out your dis- 
likes. But—I love you so dearly that I was 
blind.” 

Vera confronts him with glowing cheeks, and 
blazing eyes. ‘‘Oh, how dare you say that to 
me?’’ she cries. ‘‘ How dare you be so treach- 
erous to my sister?” 

‘‘ Your sister ?’’ exclaims Sir Louis, in intense } 
astonishment. ‘ What—on—earth—has Miss 
Lacy to do with it?” ; 

Then a sudden light bursts on him. ; 

‘Vera!’ he says, eagerly. ‘‘ What have you } 
been thinking of me? Did you suppose I cared 





for your sister—except that she is your sister? } 
Why, child, I have loved you—no one but you— 
ever since that moment, when you clasped your 
dear hands on my arm, and, I looked down at 
yeur face, that day in the Academy.” 

Vera draws a long breath. He goes on. 

‘‘ All my attentions to her, were just so many 


steps to you. Yes, it was stupid of me, never to 
think that I might be misunderstood. But, now 
that you know that it is you I love, what have 
you to say to me, Vera ?’’ 

But, it appears that Vera has nothing to say ! 
Sir Louis takes her hand—both hands—and looks 
gravely into her face, 

“‘ Vera, don’t you love me?’’ he says, softly. 

There ‘is no answer, but a fleeting glimpse of 
her blue eyes: there is dew upon the long, dark 
lashes ; and a still deeper crimson on her cheek. 
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But, he knows that Vera loves him! And not 
till his arms are around her, and he has drawn 
her close to his heart, does Vera know the 


meaning of the dull pain, that has filled her 


} heart, during these two weary weeks of estrange- 


ment from him. 

Later, after all the guests have gone, Vera is 
kneeling on her chamber-floor, her arms around 
her sister's. 

“Oh, dear Kate,’’ she cries, ‘‘I—I hope you 
are not angry with me. I did not know, till 
this evening.’ Her face is hidden in Katha- 
rine’s. lap, as she sobs this out. Vera has 
not dared to look up, as she tells her story. 

Suddenly, she feels that Kate is bending over 
her, raising her flushed face, and kissing her. 

‘ Little goose,’’ murmurs the older sister, with 
alight laugh, “I am surprised; but I am very 
glad. Sir Louis is just the one for you.” 

In Vera’s room, Lady Mary meets her, smiling, 
mischievously. 

‘*You needn’t tell me! 
she says. 


7 


I have guessed it,” 


“* Ah, sweet it is to lose our hearts, 
When those we love have found them!’ 
Oh, what a pretty blush, my dear! So, it is 
you, and not Kate, after all. Well, mark my 
words, Kate will marry Major Cathcart, yet—for 
she really loves him. Where have been all your 
eyes, dear?”’ 

‘¢Oh, do you think so?’ cries Vera, joyfully. 
** And—and you? Who will you marry ?”’ 

Vera utters the last words, wistfully, and her 
eyes are wonderfully like Fred’s. Lady Mary— 
blushes actually ! 

Yet, she tosses her head, and laughs, as she 
answers, ‘‘I,my dear? Nobody, of course. Do 
you think I have any talent, for playing ‘ Seconp 
Fippie?’”’ 
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A HEATHEN woman came, with throbbing breast, 
And knelt at Jesus’ feet, with troubled mien, 
Beseeching Him to'give her danghter rest, 
And cast.a spirit out that was unclean ; 
But Ie, apparently rebuking, said: 
“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread 


And cast it to the dogs.” Then, with the sweet 
Humility of faith, she answered back 

The seeming taunt, “ And yet the dogs may eat 
The crumbs that fall from those who havo the bread.” } 

He marvelled—for (Oh, bitter shame to tell !) 

He had not found such faith in Israel. 
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And as she prayed, so was her wish fulfilled ; 

Her faith was great, and greater her reward ; 
The healing power went forth from the All-sicilled ; 
The heathen found pt. with her Lord; 

And, she who came His succor to implore, 
Not for herself, herself was blessed the more. 





Thou Giver of all good, Thy children now 

Crave not, like her of old, the smallest crumb; 
They even scorn the bread, and marvel how 

They lie like dogs before Thee—dogs and dumb. 
Oh, make us hunger, that we may be fed. 
Cast not to thankless dogs the children’s bread. 
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Last summer, as the days grew hot, Josiah 
grew feerfully cross. _ And his worst spells 
would come on to him, as he would come home 
from Jonesville. 

You see, an old friend of his’n, Jake Manda- 

good by name, wus a-takin’ in boarders, and 
makin’ money by ’em. And I s’pose, from what 
I learned afterwards, that he kep’ a-throwin’ 
them boarders imto Josiah’s face, and sayin’ if it 
wuzn’t for his wife, he could make jest as much 
money. Jake Mandagood had heerd me talk on 
the subject time and agin. For my feelin’s about 
summer boarders, and takin’ of ’em in, had 
always been cast-iron. J wouldn’t take’em in, I 
had allers said. 
, Josiak, like other pardners of his sect, is very 
fond of havin’ things as he wants’em; and he 
is also fond of makin’ money; and I s’pose that 
wus what made him so feerfully cross to me. 
But I wus skairt most to death, seein’ him come 
home lookin’ so manger, and crosser than any 
bear out of @ circus. 

Thinks I to myself: ‘‘ Mebby, he is a-enjoyin’ 
poor health.’ And then thinks I: ‘‘ Mebby he 
is a-backslidin’, or mebby he is backslid.” 

And one day, I says to him, says I: 


“Josiah Allen, what is the matter with you? § 


You don’t act like the same man you did, several 
weeks ago. I am goin’ to steep you up some 
eatnip, and thorough-wort, and see if that won’t 
make you feel better; and some boneset.”’ 

“I don’t want none of your boneset and cat-% 
nip,” says he, impatient-like. 

“Wal, then,” says I, in still more anxious 
tones, ‘‘if it’tain’t yur health that is a-sufferin’, 
is it yur morals? Do they feel totterin’, Josiah ? 
Tell yur pardner.”’ 

‘My morals feel all right.” 

Says I, anxiously: ‘‘If yur hain’t enjoyin’ poor 


health, Josiah, and yur morals feel firm, why } 


is there such a change in yur mean?” says I. 
“Yur mean don’t seem no more like the mean it 
used to be, than if it. belonged to another man.” 

But, instead of answerin’ my. affectionate ar- 











guments, he jumped up, and started for the barn. 
And, oh! how feerfully, feerfully cross he wus, 
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yur mind.” And says I, firmly: 
hain’t strong enough to carry it. 
shall let yur pardner help you!” 

Seein’ I was immovably sot onto the de- 
termination to make him tell, he up and told 
me all about it. 

Says he: ‘‘Summer boarders is what ails me: 
I want to take ’em in.” 

And then he went on to tell how awfully he 
wus a-hankerin’ after’em. Now, he knew, piles 
and piles of money wus to be made by it—and 
what awful pretty business it wus, too. Nothin’ 
but fun, to take em in! Anybody could take 
sights and sights of comfort with’em. He said 
Mandagood said so. And, it wus so dredful 
profitable, too. And he up and told me that Man- 
dagood wus a-twittin’ him, all the time, that, if 
it wuzn’t for me, he could make jest as much 
money as he chose. 

Mandagood knew well how I felt on the subject. 
He knew well I wus principled aginst it, and 
sot. I don’t like Mandagood. He misuses his 
wife, in the wurst, way. Works her down almost 
to skin and bone. They don’t iive happy to- 
gether at all. He is always envious of anybody 
that lives pleasant and agreeable with their pard- 
ners, and loves to break it up. And I shall 
always believe that it wus one great reason why 
he twitted Josiah so. And, for Mandagood to keep 
at him all the time, and throw them dozen*boarders 
in his face, it hain’t no wonder to me that Josiah 
felt hurt. 

Josiah went on, from helf to three-quarters of 
an hour, a-pleadin’ with me, and a-bringin’ up 
arguments, to prove out what a beautiful business 
it wus, and how awful happifyin’; and, finally, 
says he, with a sad and melancholy look : 

“«T don’t want to say a word to turn your mind, 
Samantha; but, I will say this, that the idee 
that I can’t take boarders in, is a-wearin’ on me: 
it is a-wearin’ on me so, that I don’t know but 
it will wear me completely out,” 

I didn’t say. nothin’ ; but,I felt strange and 
curious. _I knew that my companion wus a man 
of small heft—I knew it wouldn’t take near. so 
much to wear him out, as it would a heftier man 


“Yur mind 
You must and 


for the next several days. Finally, to the break- ; —and the agony that I see printed on his eyebrows, 


fast-table, one mornin’, I says to him, in tones 
that would be replied to: 


‘Josiah Allen, you are a-carryin’ sunthin’ on} 


seemed to pierce clear to my very heart. But, I 
didn’t say nothin’. : 
I see how feerfully he wus a-sufferin’, and my 
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affection for that man is like an oxes, as has often 
been remarked. 

And, oh! what a wild commotion began to go 
on inside of me, between my principles and my 
affections. 

As I have remarked and said, I wus principled 
aginst takin’ in summer boarders. I had seen 
em took in, time and agin, and seen the effects 
of it. And TI had said, and said it calmly, that 
boarders wus a moth. I had said, and I had 
weighed my words, (as it were,) as I said it, that 
when a woman done her own housework, it wus 
all she ort to do, to take care of her own men- 
folks, and her house, and housen-stuff. And 
hired girls, I wus immovably sot aginst, from 
my birth. ' 

Home seemed to me to be a peaceful haven, 
jest large enough for two barks: my bark, and 
Josiah’s bark. And when foreign schooners, (to 
foller up my simely,) sailed in, they generally 
proved in the end to be ships of war, pirate fleets, 
stealin’ happiness and ease, and runnin’ up the 
death’s head of our lost joy at the masthead. 

But, I am a-eppisodin’, and a-wanderin’ off into 
fields of poesy; and to resume, and goon. Any fe- 
male woman, who has got a beloved pardner, and 
also a heart inside of her breast bones, knows 
how the conflict ended. I yielded, and giv’ in. 
And, that very day, Josiah went and engaged ’em. 

He had heerd of ’em from Mandagood. They 
wus boarders that Mandagood had had, the sum- 
mer before, and they had applied to him for board 
agin; but, he told Josiah, that he would giv’ 
7em up to him. He said, ‘“‘He wouldn’t be 
selfish and onneighborly, he would give’em up.” 

“‘Why,”’ says Josiah, as he wus a-tellin’ jt over 
to me, “‘Mandagood acted fairly tickled at the 
idee of givin’ ’em up to me. There hain’t a 
selfish hair in Jake Mandagood’s head—not a 
hair !” 
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all returned. He would have acted spoony, if he 
had had so much as a crumb of encouragement 
from me. But, I didn’t encourage him. There 
was a loftiness and majesty in my mean, (caused 
by my principles,) that almost awed him. | 
looked firstrate, and acted so. 

And, Josiah Allen, as I have said, how high- 
larious he was. He wus goin’ to make so much 
money by ’em. Says he: ‘ Besides the happi- 
ness we shall enjoy with ’em, the almost perfect 
bliss, jest think of four dollars a week apiece for 
the man and his wife, and two dollars apiece for 
the children.” 

“Lemme see,” says he, dreamily. ‘Twice 
four is eight, and no orts to carry; four times 
two is eight, and eight and eight is sixteen— 
sixteen dollars a week! Why, Samantha,” says 
he, ‘‘ that will support us. There hain’t no need 
of our ever liftin’ our fingers agin, if we can only 
keep ’em right with us, always.” 

‘Who is goin’ to cookand wait on ’em 2?’ says 
I, almost coldly, Not real cold, but sort 0’ coolish- 
like. ForI hain’t one, when I tackle a cross, to 
go carryin’ it along, groanin’ and cryin’ out 
loud, all the way. No, if I can’t carry it along, 
without, makin’ too much fuss, Pll drop it, and 
tackle another one. So, as I say, my tone wuzn’t 
frigid ; but, sort o’ cool-like. 

“‘ Who'll wait on ’em?’”’ says I. 

‘*Get a girl, get two girls,’ says Josiah, says 
he: ‘Think of sixteen dollars a week. You can 
keep a variety of hired girls, you kin, on that. 
Besides the pure happiness we are goin’ to 
enjoy with ’em, we can have everything we 
want. Thank fortune, Samantha, we have now 
got a competency.” 

‘‘ Wal,” says I, in the same coolish tones, or 
pretty nigh the same, ‘time will tell.” 

Wal, they come on a Friday mornin’, on the 
five o’clock train. Josiah had to meet ’em to the 


I thought it looked kinder queer, to think } depot, and he felt so afraid that he should miss 
that Mandagood should act so awful willin’ tc ;em, and somebody else would undermind him, 
give them boarders up to Josiah and me, knowin’, ‘and get ’em as boarders, that he wus up about 


as I did, that he wus as selfish as the common 
run of men, if not selfisher. But, I didn’t tell 
my thoughts. No, I didn’t say a word. Neither did 
I say a word when he said there wus four children 
in the family that wus a-comin’. No, I held firm. 
The job wus undertook by me, for the savin’ of 
my pardner. I had undertook it in a martyr way, 
a almost John Rogers way, and I wuzn’t goin’ to 
spile the job by murmurin’s, and complainin’s. 
But, oh! how animated Josiah Allen wus that 
day, after he had come back from engagin’ of em. 
His appetite all come back, powerfully. He eat 
a feerful dinner. His restlessness, and oneasy- 





three o’clock, and went out and milked by candle- 
light, so’s to be sure to be there in season. 

And I had to get up, and cook his breakfast, 
before daylight; feelin’ like a fool, too, for he 
had kept me awake all night, a-most, a-walkin’ 
?round the house, a-lookin’ at the clock, to see 
what time it wus; and, if he said to me once, 
he said thirty times, durin’ the night: 

“Tt would be jest like my luck, to have some- 
body get in alread of me to the cars, and under- 
mind me at the last minute, and get ’em away 
from us.” 

Says I, in a dry tone, (not so dry as I had 


ness; had disappeared ; his affectionate demeanor } used sometimes, but dryish) : 
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«T guess there won’t be no danger, Josiah.” ; 

Wal, at about a-quarter to seven, he driv’ up } 
with ’em: a tall, waspish-lookin’ woman, and } 
four children; the man, they said, wouldn’t be } 
there till Saturday night. I thought the woman } 
had a singular look to her: I thought so when I } 
first sot my eyes on her. And the oldest boy, 
about thirteen years old, he looked awful curious. 
I thought, to myself, as they walked up to the } 
house, side by side, that. I never, in all my hull 
life, seed a; waspisher and more spindliner-lookin’ 
woman, and a curiouser, stranger-lookin’ boy. 
The three children that come along behind ’em, 
seemed to be pretty much of a size, and looked 
healthy, and full of witchcraft, as we found after- 
wards, they indeed wus. 

Wal, I had a hard tussle of it, through the 
day, to cook and do for ’em. Their appetites 
wus tremendous, ’specially the woman and oldest 
boy. They wuzn’t healthy appetites, I could see 
that in a minute. Their eyes would look holler 
and hungry, and they would look voraciously at 


had eat ’em all empty—eat enough for four men. 

Why, it did beat all: Josiah looked at me, in 
silent wonder and dismay, as he see the vittles 
disappear before that woman and boy. The other 


three children eat about as common, healthy 
children do: about twice what Josiah and me 
did. But there wuzn’t nothin’ mysterious about 


‘em. But, the woman and Bill—that wus the 


biggest boy’s name—they made me feel curious ; 
curiouser than I had ever, felt. For, truly, I 
thought to myself, if their legs and arms hain’t 
holler, how do they hold it? 


It wus, to me, a new and interestin’ spectacle, § 


to be studied over, and philosophized upon ; but, 
te Josiah, it was a canker, as I see the very first 
meal. I could see, by the looks of his face, that 
them two appetites of theirn wus sunthin’ he 
hadn’t reckoned, and calculated on; and I could 
see, plain, havin’ watched the changes of my 
companion’s face, ag close as astronimers watch 
the moon, I could see them two appetites of 








would get perfectly lost, and by the side of 
myself, a-reasonin’ and philosophizin’ on it, 
whether their legs wus holler, or not holler. 
And, if they wus holler, how they could walk 
’round on ’em; aud if they wuzn’t holler, where 
the vittles went to. 

“Will they never stop eatin’? said Josiah, 
and he got madder, every day. He vowed he 
would charge extra. 

It wus after we went to bed, that he said this. 
But I told him to talk low; for her room wus 
jest over ours, and says I, in a low but firm 
axent: 

**Don’t you, do no such thing, Josiah Allen. 
Do you realize how it would look? What a 
sound it would have to community? Youagreed 
to take ’em for four dollars, and they'd call it 
mean.” 

‘‘Wal!” he hollered out. ‘Do you s’pose I 
am goin’ to board people for nothin’? I took 
men and wimmen and. children to board. I 
didn’t agree to board elephants and rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses and whales and sea-serpents. 
And I won’t neither, unless I have my pay for it; 
it wuzn’t in the bill.” 

“Do you keep still, Josiah Allen,”’ I whispered. 
«« She'll hear you calling her a sea-serpent.”’ 

“Let her hear me. I say, agin, it wuzn’t in 
the bill!’ He hollered this out louder than 
ever. I s’pose he meant it wuzn’t in the bar- 
gain; but he wus nearly delirious. He is close, 
I can’t deny it; nearly tight. 

But, jest that minute, before I could say a 
word, we heard an awful noise, right over our 
heads. Itsounded as if the hull roof had fell in. 

Says Josiah, leaping out of bed, ‘‘ The old 
chimbley has fell in.”’ % 

“No!” says I, follerin’ him, ‘It is the roof.’ 

And we both started for upstairs, on a run. 

I sent him back from the head of the stairs, 
howsomever ; for, in the awful fright, he hadn’t 
realized his condition, and wuzn’t dressed. I 
waited for him, at the top of the stairway; for, 
to tell the truth, I dassent goon. He hurried 


theirn wus a-wearin’ on him. . 1 on his clothes, and went on ahead, and there she 
Wal, I thought mebby they wus kinder starved } lay; there Miss Danks wus, on the floor, in a 


out, comin’ right from a city boardin’-house, and ; 
a few.of my good meals would quell ’’em down. ! 


historical fit. 
Josiah, thinkin’ she wus dead, run in and 


But, no; instead of growin’. lighter, them two } ketched her up, and went to put “her on the bed; 
appetites of theirn seemed, if possible, to grow ‘ and she, just as they will in historicks, clawed 
consuminer and consuminer, though I cooked ' right into his hair, and tore out most all he had 
lavish and profuse, as I always did. They } on the nigh side. Thenshe struck him a feerful 


’ devoured everything before ’em, and looked { blow on the off eye, made it black and blue for a 


hungry at the plates and tablecloth. week. She didn’t know what she wus about. ° 
And Josiah looked on in perfect agony, I knew. } She wuzn’t to blame, though the hair wus a great 
(He is very close.) But, he didn’t say nothin’. } loss to him, and I won’t deny it. Wal, we stood 


And it seemed so awful mysterious to me, that I ; over her, most all night, to keep the breath of 
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life in her. 

brought on some fits he wus in the habit of havin’, 
a sort of fallin’ fits. He'd fall anywhere ; he fell 
onto Josiah twice that night, almost knocked him 
down; he wus awfal largé of his age. Dredful 
big and fat. It seemed as if there wus sunthin’ 
wrong about his heft, it wus so oncommon hefty, 
for a boy of his age: He looked bloated. His 


OCCT OTe ee nn 


eyes, which wus a pale blue, seemed to be kinder } 


sot back into his head, and his cheeks stood out 
below, some liké balloons. And his mouth wus 
kinder open a good deal of the time, as if it wus 
hard work for him to breathe. 
thick and wheezy, dredful oncomfortable. 
complexion looked bad, too ;' sallow, and sort 0’ 
tallery lookin’. He acted dredful lazy, and 
heavy at the best of times, and in them fits, he} 
seemed to be as heavy as lead. 

Wal, that ‘wus the third night after they got 
there ; and, from ihat night, as long as they staid, 
she had the historicks, frequent and violent, and 
Bill had his fallin’ fits ; and you wouldn’t believe, 
unless you see it, how many things that boy 
broke, in fallin’ on’em in them fits. It beat all, 
how unfortunate he wus. They always come 
ento him unexpected, and it seemed as if ‘they 
always come onto him while he wus in front of 
sunthin’ to smash all to bits... I can’t begin to tell 


how many things he destroyed, jest by them fits: 
finally, I says to Josiah, one day, says I 

“Did you ever see, Josiah Allen, anybody so 
unlucky as that boy. is in his fits: seems as if he’ ll 
break everything in the house, if it goes on.’’ 


Says he: 
neck,” 


“(It’s a pity he don’t break his cussed 


I don’t know as I wus ever more tried with 


Josiah Allen than I wus then, or ever give hima 
firmer, eloquenter lecture aginst swearin’. But, 
in my heart, I couldn’t help pityin’ him, for I 


He breathed } 
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And the oldest boy bein’ skairt, it { 


knew Bill had jest fell onto’ some “tomato-plants, 
of a éxtry kind, that Josiah had bought, at great 
expense, and sot out, and broke ’em short off. 
And it wus only the day before, that he fell, as 
he wus lookin’ at the colt: it wus only a week 
old; but it wus a uncommon nice one, and Josiah 
thought his eyes of it; and Bill wus admirin’ of 
it; there wuzn’t nothin’ ugly about him; but, a 
fit come on, and he fell right onto the colt, and 


} the colt, not expectin” of it, and bein’ entircly 


unprepared, fell flat down, and the boy on it. 
And the colt jest lived, that is all; Josiah says 
it never will be worth anything; he thinks it 


His } broke sunthin’ inside. 


As I said, there wuzn’t nothin’-ugly about the 
toa He’d be awful sorry, when he broke things, 
and flatted ’em all out a-fallim’ on ’em. All I 
blamed him for, wus his prowlin’ ’round so much. 
I thought then, and I think still, that, seein’ he 
knew he had’em, and wus liable to have’em, he'd 
have done better to have kept still, and not tried to 
get’round so much. But, his mother said he felt 
restless and oneasy. I couldn’t help likin’ the 
boy. And when he fell right into my bread, that 
wus a-risin’, and spilt the hull batch—and when 
he fell onto the parlor table, and broke the big 
parlor lamp, and everything else that wus on it— 
and when he fell onto a chicken-coop, and broke 
it down, and killed’a hull brood. of chickens— 
and more than fifty other things, jest about like 
’em—why, I didn’t feel like scoldin’ him. I 
8’ pose, it wus my lofty principles that boyed me 
up; them, and the thought that would come to me: 
mebby Josiah Allen will heer to me, another time ; 
mebby he will get sick of summer boarders, and 
takin’ of ’em in, 

But I must finish, at another time. Ive told 
how we took in boarders. You begin to see, 
perhaps, that they ‘‘took us in.” 
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BY MBS. 


As sleepless on my couch I lie, 
And count the weary hours go by, 
I pray forgnorn—then, in my pain, 
T long and pray for night again. 


I watch the shadows.on the walls— 
The flickering firelight, as it falls— 
The drops upon the window-pane 

I count, and count them o’er again. 


1 hear the rustling of the leaves, 

The night-wind moaning in the trees, 
The sobbing storm across the lawn, 
And wait the breaking of the dawn. 





DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 


Then comes, full oft, in fitful dream, 

The all that has, or might lave been, 

When health, and joy, and youth were mine, 
And life itself—almost divine. 


Oh, sleepless night! Oh, restless day! 
In weary watchlife ebbs away, 

For now a shattered wreck I lie, 

And days and hours flit slowly by. 


But soon will cease this feeble breath, 
And soon these eyes be closed in death. 
Then, I shall watch, and wait no more, 
For break of day, or midnight hour. 





THE BLUE SATIN BOOTS. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


THERE was a church fair and festival, on hand, i 


But, when she stood in Turner’s store, and 


at Wayneville ; and all the young ladies were in { asked the price of the dainty, shiny things offered 


a state of feminine flutter. 


Pretty, brown-eyed Jenny Carson had one of } 
the fancy tables. She had also a new dress for 3 


the occasion. 


her, the clerk promptly answered, ‘‘ Seven dol- 
lars, Miss Carson.” 
‘¢Oh, dear! Iwas in hopes they were cheap,” 


The soft, shining folds of dark- 3 frankly confessed Jenny, laying down the boots. 
blue silk were draped over the bed, and Jenny ; 


‘‘ Indeed, they are cheap,’”’ said Mr. Wheeler. 


was kneeling upon the floor, and arranging the } ‘“‘I assure you, Miss Carson, we have sold these 
loops of satin ribbon to her taste, when Miss Bell 3 right along at eight dollars. This is the last pair, 


Dorsey, who was Jenny’s most intimate friend, ; 


burst into the room. 

“Oh, what a pretty dress, Jenny! You'll 
look ravishing in it, You only need a pair of 
blue satin boots, to match it; and then you'll be 
the best dressed girl at the festival.” 

‘«‘But—satin boots are very expensive,’’ said 
Jenny, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, well, yes—somewhat. But, there’s 
nothing sets off a lady’s appearance like nice 
shoes and gloves. I heard Doctor Chester say 
he never considered a lady well dressed, if she 
wore ill-fitting boots or gloves.”” And Miss Bell 
complacently crossed her own pretty French kids, 
while Jenny nervously put away the pretty silk. 

What Doctor Chester said was beginning to be 
a matter of some moment to Jenny Carson. She 
was conscious of a longing for the blue boots; 
but, alas! they were too expensive for her. 

Miss Bell presently took her leave; and Jenny, 
with half her pleasure spoiled, went on with her 
preparations. 

“Well, daughter,” said her father, at the 
dinner-table; ‘‘do you need any fal-lals, for 
your frolic, to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Yes. Ido need some new shoes, and some 
gloves,” said Jenny. 

“You do, eh? Well, what must I give you, to 
buy them with?” 

‘‘ Whatever you can spare, papa.” 

‘Well, here’s a ten-dollar bill. I guess that 
will be enough. Get a good, sensible pair of 
shoes, now: something to keep you warm this 
cold weather, and no flimsy things.’’ 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, papa. I'll do the 
best I can,’”’ says Miss Jenny. But she blushed ; 

for, in her heart, she felt very guilty. 

' However, she did mean to buy a pair of warm 
kid boots, for every-day wear. She hoped to get 
the blue ones for about four dollars, which would 


leave her enough for the others, and for the gloves. 
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so we offer them for less. 

“Yes,” admitted Jenny. 

‘* Nothing sets off a dainty foot, like a pair of 
these fairy-like boots,’’ pursued the wily clerk, 
with an eye for his trade. ‘Very few young 
ladies could wear so small a shoe—just your size, 
you see, Miss Carson.” 

Poor Jenny sighed ; thought of the thick, warm 
boots she ought to have; cast a longing look at 
the blue beauties; recalled what Doctor Chester 
said; and—silly little puss!—for once, let her 
vanity run away with her reason. 

“‘T’ll take them,” she said. After the boots 
were paid for, there was barely enough left to 
buy her gloves, and a ribbon or two. 

The next day, the great one, was clear and 
cold, with a sharp wind. Overshoes would ruin 
the dainty, satin boots; but, luckily for Jenny, 
the ground was dry. But, it was frozen hard, 
and when she reached the gaily decorated room 
of the new church, her feet were like ice. 

Jenny presided at one of the fancy tables. 
She made a lovely picture, in the beautiful blue 
silk; her throat and wrists shaded with softest 
lace; and the dainty, blue boots, fluttering in 
and out, below the plaiting of her skirt. 

Bell Dorsey was already at her post; and, as 
Jenny came up, she opened her eyes wide, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, my! You blue angel! Did 
you drop from ‘the clouds ?” ’ 

Jenny laughed; and happening, just then, to 
catch a glance from Doctor Chester, who stood 
near, blushed, with pleasure, while the gentle 
heart in her bosom throbbed tumultuously. 

Jenny had a very busy day of it. There was 
much buying and selling, and Jenny's table was 
very popular, But, as the new church was 
large, and not yet finished, it was not very 
warm. The girls at the table were chilly all day, 
and by the time evening came, Jenny’s feet were 
so numb and cold, that she could hardly stand. 


They’re very fine.” 
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A hot supper, however, had been prepared, at 
the hotel, just, across the street. Doctor Chester 
waited on Jenny at the table. Glad enough was 
she to get something warm, and be near a fire. 

But, Doctor Chester, though kind and polite, 
was not what he had been. He seemed strangely 
cold and distant; and Jenny felt as if her bright 
day was spoiled. But girls know how to hide 
these things, and Jenny was the gayest of the gay. 
She had to return to her stall, again, immedi- 
ately after supper; and, oh! how sharply the 
cold struck her, as she stepped out into the night. 


Wrenner 


“T am a little fool,” she said, to herself; «but 
I don’t quite deserve to lose a good man’s good 
opinion ; and I won’t, either, if I can help it.” 

It was late, before she was ready to go home, 
Just as she was about to start, Doctor Chester, who 
was her escort, handed her a pair of overshoes, 
saying, quietly, as if it were a matter of course: 
‘« Miss Jenny, please put these on. It is too cold 
a night for such thin shoes, as I see you wear.” 

Poor Jenny! Her face was scarlet with mor- 
tification. She made out to utter a confused 
‘Thank you,” and put on the offending over- 


Doctor Chester left her at the door of a small } shoes, without another word. Then she took the 
room, designed for a vestry, but now used by } doctor’s arm, and they went out together. 


; 
; 


the ladies as a dressing-room. Jenny ran in, to 
put off her wraps; but, while doing this, heard 
her name spoken in the narrow passage withouts 

«It’s all settled, I suppose, Doc, between you 
and Miss Carson,’’ was what she heard. 

“No, Fred. I’ve seen the folly of that, to- 
day.’ The tones, which answered, were the well 
known tones of Doctor Chester. 

‘¢ You astonish me!’’ replied Fred. 

“IT don’t mind giving you the reason, Fred,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Just look at that young lady’s 
feet, and you will have it. In spite of this cold 
day, she wears nothing but a flimsy pair of blue 
silk shoes. I have more than fancied Miss Carson ; 
I don’t deny it. But, you will see, at once, that 
a girl, who can so utterly sacrifice her reason to 
her vanity, is not the wife for a poor, struggling 
doctor, with his fortune yet tomake. But, enough 
of this. - Let’s goin. It’s chilly here.” 

Poor Jenny! Fortunately, there was no one 
in th Ilressing-room, but herself. She flew to the 
furthest end, and hid her burning face on a pile of 
cloaks. But, after a brief struggle, she rallied. 
It would never do to cry. It would never do to 
go to her table with red eyes. It was a very 
erect, firm-mouthed, little lady, who walked to 
her table, presently ; and the heels of the pretiy 
blue boots came down. upon the floor, with a 
sharp, resolute little click; for Miss Jenny had 
made up her mind to do something very odd, 





Jenny’s heart was beating so fast, that it almost 
choked her. But she was as determined as ever, 
Before ten steps had been taken, she said: 

“Doctor Chester, do you think it right, to 
condemn a person, for a single fault.?”’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the doctor, promptly. 

‘Then, why do you condemn me?”’ 

‘T don’t understand you,” said he. 

‘“‘T heard every word you said to Fred Somers, 
to-night,’ rejoined Jenny, quietly. 

‘*Miss Jenny!’ He stopped, startled. 

“‘I did. I don’t blame you, doctor. I gave 
you reason to think me only a vain, silly girl. 
But, please hear my defence; and how sorry and 
ashamed I am, won’t you?’ And then Jenny 
made her penitent, little confession, ending with, 
‘TI don’t know what you think of me, now; but, 
indeed—” 

‘I think you the dearest, bravest little girl 
in the world; and ’tis I who am the fool,” 
cried the doctor, ardently. And then—but then, 
I don’t know, that outsiders, like you and I, 
reader, have any business to listen. 

When Jenny got home, she took off the blue 
boots, which had so nearly cost her a lover, and 
flung them under her wardrobe, saying : 

‘* Lie there, you blue wretches! But, you've 
taught me a good lesson. I’ve done with you. 
Pll buy my’ wedding’ boots, before long; and 
they’ll not be blue ones, either.” 
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BY CLARA B, 


Atas, why do we try our strength so soon? 
As if we feared a surplus, when tho years 

In their slow round, should find us at high noon. 
O, more and more the way of life appears 

A labyrinth; where friends awhile commune, 
Then lose each other ‘mid the doubts and fears, 

That rise like mist, but gather into rain— 

The brightest ways are lined and crossed with pain. 


HEATH. 


Our hopes and joys, sometimes, they turn to storm; 
They 1 de, , in gala dress. 
We think our hearts with gratitude are warm, 

Or filled with sadness for a friend’s distress— 
Probe deeper, ah! tis but another form 

Of our old enemy—our selfishness. 
It crowds its way like one in desperate need ; 
Who knows his heart's desire is wise, indeed. 


+ 








THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


BY MBS. 


ANN SS. 


STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 304, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Mr. Hastines was still sitting near the win- 
dow, with the book he was dreaming over held 
up to the light, though he saw in its pages only 


the sweet face of his child, and was filled with a} 


serene sense of contentment, because of the re- 


have been expected, and this is very—well, I 
must say, quite remarkable,”’ 

‘*No,”’ answered the minister, ‘“we have not 
expected you. Nothing was said of this visit, 
before you left the country.” 

«But, my dear sir, it was all settled, months 


turning happiness that he read there, and months ago. I expected your girl to be 
“She does not wish to leave me. There will { ready, at any moment; and now, when my time 
be no need that she ever should. The old house , is so very precious, I am compelled to wait, and, 
will be large enough for us all,’’ he thought, and ; perhaps, lose the train. If you only knew with 
asoft sigh of gratitude unconsciously stole from ; what impatience my return will be looked for, by 
him; “large enough, and all the brighter, when ; —by one who counts every moment, spent away 
other young people are in it. Children, perhaps. } from me, as a grain of gold lost from his life, 
Ah, if she could but have lived to see it.” you would appreciate the trouble I am taking.” 
These thoughts were disturbed by a swift rush ; ‘Ah, I know well, how precious is the society 
of wheels, the rapid tread of hoofs, and, directly, } of an only child,’ answered the minister, with a 
a carriage drew up in front of his gate, and Mrs. ; pathetic trembling of the voice, ‘‘and have 
Farnsworth, descending, advanced up the garden } heard that yours is about to leave both country 
walk. and home, with the young nobleman, who was 
here, awhile, last winter. Others may fing cause 
for congratulation in this. I only remember 


The minister’s book dropped upon his knee. 
For the very sight of that false, faded woman, 
smiling on him, from under the pink shadow of } the terrible pain of giving up a daughter.” 


her parasol, brought a sense of unutterable Mrs. Farnsworth colored a little, and fidgeted 


dread with it. 
“Delighted to find you looking so well,” 
exclaimed the lady, coming forward, with both 


with a button of her gloves, annoyed that her 
delicate hint had not been taken at once. 
“‘Oh, yes, it is awfully distressing, especially 


hands extended. ‘‘ How lovely the old place is, i when one is so far advanced, that nothing is to 
in the summer-time! JI had no idea of it. ; be looked forward to, beyond the happiness of 
Really, it seems quite a shame to take that} one’s children; but was married so very young 
charming girl of yours away from it. I was} —a mere child, in fact, and it is quite impossible 
thinking so, as I came np the walk; but, you} to make people believe that Octavia. and I are 


know, noblesse oblige, and we Wheelers never } not sisters, 


forgotten mine.” 
“Where is the young lady?’ continued this 
unwelcome guest, as she entered the sitting- 


Indeed, that is what the newspapers 
are now saying, when they speak of her wedding 
and mine.’ 

‘Yours, Mrs. Farnsworth ?’’ 

‘You have not heard of it, then—that is not 


; 
break a promise, though you may think I had } 
i 
; 


room, and took @ survey of its neat arrangement. ; remarkable. We have kept it very close—such 
“ Pray, tell her to come down at once. Ihave so} things are so sacred, you know; but, to one con- 
little time, you know, and there is no need of } nected with the family, I do not hesitate to say, 
preparation. Just one dress for traveling—-the | that, soon after Octavia becomes Lady Oram, I 


best she has—will be quite enough. Octavia has 

lots of last year’s things, that my maid can fit 

for her. Now, my dear Mr. Hastings, don’t 

stand there, as if it were necessary to think 

things over; but call your daughter, at once.” 
“My daughter is not at home—’ 


“Not at home? But,.my dear sir, I must’ 





shall be received into one of the princely houses 
of Italy, as the Countess Var.”’ 

The minister did not speak, at first; but a faint 
flush of disapproval stole up to his forehead, 

‘You are slow in congratulating me.’ 

‘‘Men of my profession are generally slow in 
the ways of the world,’’ answered _— 
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**Perhaps, you think that this marriage may ; Lucy listened, until every drop of blood had 
interfere with my promise to provide for your ; ebbed from her face. Once or twice, she turned 
daughter. On the contrary, I have made that } her eyes, with a look of yearning pity, on her 
a binding part of our engagement. Count Var } $ father; but, until the woman ceased, said never 
refuses to take any part of my fortune ;-‘but he! >a word. Then, she arose, and went close to Mrs, 
desires that all my family obligations should be ; Farnsworth. 
kept—this promise to your dead wife, among the § 


rest.” “ day, after I was sent to your house? My father, 
‘‘What was that promise? I forget.” in the agony of his grief, promised to hold her 
“Why you made a prothise—a solemn promise } will in eternal reverence, and it is this promise 
—io be guided by her wishes.” that you claim of him now ?” 
The minister bent his head. ““Why should you question me so?” answered 
‘Your wife, in her last moments, sent for me, { Mrs. Farnsworth, nervously. ‘I promised to be 
and made it a last request, that, after her death, I sa mother to you, and am ready to redeem my 
3 
3 


“This is what my mother said to you, that 


PALI 


should, in all things, take the place of a mother, } word.” 
to her only daughter, Lucy—that I should pro- ‘But, my mother could not have meant that 
vide for her education, and, in all things, deal } } I should leave the husband she loved so dearly ?” 
with her as if she were ~~ own child. In “How, then, could I perform the duties she 
short, she gave the girl to me.’ § Aetihaiideld of me? No member of my family, 
The minister’s face was, that moment, a 3 however remote, can be brought up to honor 
touching picture of human misery. And had } her station, in this place. Even your father must 
all the solemn conversation by that death-bed 3 admit that.” 
been repeated faithfully, he would have known ‘But, if I refuse to go?” 
that his promise to carry out the wishes of his “That ven be at the expense of your father's 
wife, was only binding on his own judgment ; but $ conscience.’ 
Mrs. Farnsworth had an eccentric imagination, Lucy stood silent, awhile, after this. Her 
to say the least, and threw that liberally into § mind was filled with vague uncertainty. 
what she reported, and what she concealed. $ ‘Weare losing time,’ said Mrs. Farnsworth, 
*“Naw,” she said, taking a watch from her ; again drawing forth her watch. ‘Pray, put on 
side, on which a newly jeweled crest sparkled ' ‘ your things, and get into the carriage. There is 
like fire, «I have come to assume my trust. The ? nothing more necessary. Give your belongings 
sooner a thing of this kind is over with, the : to this person.” 
better. Tell me where the young av is to be | Here, the woman waved her hand toward a 
found. Ah, she is here, just in time.” ? quiet little person, seated in the back part of the 
Lucy was, indeed, coming up the yard, hur- ‘ room ; but did not deign to look closé enough to 
riedly ; ‘and, the text instant, was in the room. ; recognize aunt Hannah, who arose, suddenly, and 
“My own darling child!” cried Mrs. Farns- } stole away. 
worth, meeting her with open arms; “did you: «Not now. 
think I was never coming to redeem: my promise decision. ‘IT cannot leave my home on a mo- 
to your angel mother ?”’ ¢ment’s notice, ‘or without ‘thoroughly under- 
Lucy allowed herself to be embraced and kissed, ; standing what my duty is. Were my wishes 
more than once; but she drew herself away from | ;alone concerned; you should have my answer 
the unwelcome embrace, with some dignity, at : this minute.” 
last; and, looking to her father, said: « By your voice, miss, f should suppose that 
“J do not understand. “What has happened, ” : the answer would be an ungrateful one,” retorted 
father? Of what promise is Mrs. Farnsworth : ; Mrs. Farnsworth, thrusting the watch, angrily, 
speaking ?”” ; ; back into its place; ‘but, whatever it is, I shall 
“Sit down, my dear, and I will explain,’’inter- : be compelled to wait for it till to-morrow, for thp 
posed the lady. **Do not trouble your father: ‘ last train has passed.” 
it distresses him.” Lucey drew a deep breath. 
“Ts this so, father ?’’ questioned the girl. ‘« You will find me at the mansion, in the morn- 
The'minister lifted his large eyes, so full of suf- > ing,” said the lady, battoning and unbuttoning her 
fering; and Mrs. Farnsworth, taking that for as- { glove, in nervous haste, as she moved away. 
sent, took up'the subject, and described her inter- } Mr. Hastings arose, and, with old-fashioned 
view with the dying mother, in the same language, ; : courtesy, walked down the yard, by his hanglity 
and with even more dramatic effect, to the dough- ; ; guest, and, helping her into the carriage, stood, 
ter, as she had already done to the poor minister. { with his hat off, till she drove away. Then he 


It is impossible,” said Lucy, with 
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went slowly back to the house, dropped into a 
chair, and, looking wearily sround for his 
daughter, held out his arms. 

The girl crept into his embrace, and folded her 
arms about his neck. 

« Father—oh, father !’’ 

«My child, my child !” 

« But, I will not leave you—I will not go with 
her?” 

The minister folded his arms closer around the 
agitated girl, and laid his cheek lovingly to hers 
which was now wet and convulsed. 

«“ She did not know how hard it would be to 
give you up,” he said. 

«But, I will not be givenup. This woman 
has no right over me or you,”’ protested the girl. 

“She has the right of a solemn promise, given 
before the dead—to the dead. I don’t remember it 
all; but some promise I made, and that is among 
the records of heaven.” 

« But, father, I made no promise. 
refuse to obey this lady ?”” 

The minister looked tenderly into that eager 
face, but shook his head. 

‘“We cannot falter thus with a promise once 
made, Lucy.”’ 

The girl was about to speak again, for a spirit 
of rebellion was growing strong within her; but, ; 


May not I 
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$ have come back to warn you, if his share of the 


; 


compact is broken, either by his own act, or your 
turbulent will, all isebroken. That, Miss Hast- 
ings, is a question you must take into deliberation, 
with the rest.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth said this, leaning back among 
her cushions, like a queen; then, with a haughty 
wave of her hand, signaled the coachman to drive 
on. He obeyed, with a suddenness that almost 
} threw Lucy under the wheels. For awhile, the 
girl leaned against the gate-post, pale and silent ; 
then, she wert back, slowly, into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Taat night, Lucy Hastings walked up and 
down the door-yard, restless, and battling with 
} the new trouble that had fallen upon her. What 
} could shé do—how must she act? Oppose the 
: sensitive conscience of her father—trample on 
; the dying wishes of the mother so deeply loved— 
; or abandon her home, with all its sacred memories 
and sweet duties, to become the social slave of a 
woman who was becoming absolutely hateful to 
§ her? It seemed to her, as if a cruel combination 
} of circumstances had tied her, body and soul, to 
a compact, in which there was no freedom of will, 
> or hope of-reprieve. 





Of whom should she ask counsel? To whom 


at that instant, Mrs. Farnsworth’s carriage came ; appeal for help? There was only one person in 
back to the gate. Lucy sprang to her feet; say- } the world, and for him she was waiting. It was 
ing, Dr. Gould. é 

“Let me go out. You shall not see her again, ; The time seemed miserably long; yet it was 
if I can help it. If she has any claim on me, let ; earlier than usual when he entered through the 
her make it to myself, alone. I am no child, to gate, looking disturbed, and even anxious, in the 
be ordered here and there, at the pleasure of a; moonlight. Lucy went forward to meet him, 


stranger.” 

Before Mr. Hastings could check her, the girl } 
was hurrying toward the gate. 

“Madam,” she said, going close up to the } 
cartiage, and speaking in a hurried manner, ‘it } 
is of no use troubling my father. I am old > 
enough to act for niyself, and have made up my 
mind, entirely. Indeed—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her neatly gloved hand, 
with an authoritative gesture. 

*¢ Before you go on, and complete the ungrateful } 
speech ‘already on your lips, perhaps you had 
better hear some rather important truths that , 
Bear on the question.’ I drove back, that both you / 
and your father might thoroughly ¢omprehend ; 
the position of things. When I bought the 
Wheeler property, a deed of this house and land 
—what there is of it—passed into my possession. 
It was a part of my promise to your mother, that 
her husband should not be disturbed in his home, 
or any of the privileges that had become dear to 
him; but, I wish it distinctly understood, that I 





} almost smiling; his presence made her so glad. 


With her hands clasped tightly in his, and her 
eyes uplifted to his, she told him all that had 
happened. 

It was a grave, anxious face that answered her 
appealing look. 

“You do not speak,” she said, impatiently. 
“‘T have been waiting all this time, but you say 
nothing.” 

Gould lifted the little hands that clung to his, 
and kissed them. 

‘What canI say? Who has a right to question 
the tender conscience of a good man, or the 
directions given on a death-bed, especially before 
we know how they will be used?” 

“Then you, also, give me up—you ?” cried the 
girl, in a passion of wild distress. 

“Give you up? Not while I have life, my 
darling—not while the sweet hope of having you 
all my own exists, and only you can destroy that— 
but no compact, that parents can make'for their 
children, lasts forever. There comes'a time when 
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even their authority ceases. No matter what power 
this lady may have, it ceases on your wedding- 
day.’ 


Lucy caught her breath ; for the heart in her } 
bosom gave a great leap, and sent its crimson, so 


swiftly to her face, that Gould could see it in the 
moonlight. 


we 


ness to reason at all. In the first flush of her 
youth, love, with this young girl, was a passion; 
with him, a power. As she was about to leave 
him, he reached forth his arms, and drew her 
close to his breast, and she felt how heavily his 
heart was beating. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ your father cannot 


*« Now, you can see that this trouble need not } give you up with more pain than I feel now.” 


last forever,” 
in his eyes and voice. 
turned into a great advantage.” 

“« Advantage ?”’ ‘exclaimed Lucy. 

“There, there—you are half angry with me— 
and may not believe how bitterly I shall feel the 
separation; but, it is only just that you should 
see something of life beyond this place.”’ 

« But, I have no wish; I—’ 

“Of that you cannot judge. Evenifthe present | 





he said, with infinite tenderness } 


Then Lucy’s arms tightened around him, and 


‘Indeed, it may yet be} she whispered: 


‘You will not think this a child’s fancy, when 
I come back again. Good-by, good-by. I shall 
be gone, to-morrow.” 

When Lucy went into the house, she found 
the minister sitting alone, with a dim light bum- 
ing near him. He had tried to read, but even 
the large print of his old Bible could not keep 
the letters from blurring. A slight noise dis- 


state of things had not arisen, the right of more } turbed him, and, looking down, he saw the girl 
knowledge, and a broader experience of nealition, § {on her knees before him; with a smile on her 
should be secured to you. Before the first. sweet ; lips. Lifting’ both hands, she took his sad face 
fancy of youth is made irrevocable, it is but fair } between them, and drew it toward her, while a 


that you should mingle with other grades of } 
society, and meet men and women of the outer 
world, with freedom to choose, among them, the 
life you may hereafter lead.” 

Lucy was silent. This calm reasoning wounded 
her pride, and seemed to. fling back her heart 
upon itself. Instead of speaking, a sob broke 
from her quivering lips. 

Gould stooped down, and kissed the lips that 
so tenderly reproached him. 

‘In saying this, I am most severely punishing 
myself,” he said; ‘‘ punishing the selfish jeal- 
ousy that almost made us quarrel, this morning, 
In choosing you, dear, I had the power of com- 
parison with all that is fair and lovely among 
women. It was hardly generous to take advan- ' 
tage of your inexperience. Go, then ;, become ac- 
quainted with other men and women, such as you / 
will meet with in the world: assure yourself that ' 
the love, which has become the most precious thing } 
on earth to me, can be met with something more ' 
than a girlish fancy; and then, the thraldom of } 
this death-bed compact shall drop away from us } 
both, like cobwebs in the sunshine.” 

“You wish this—you really wish it?” 3 

«No, dear; I submit to it, as the best means of ; 
establishing our future happiness—as the only } 
means of releasing your father from a gain on 
his conscience.’ 

‘ Be it so. 
gure it is no child’s love I give to you, I accept 
this pilgrimage into the great world.’’ 

Lucy turned away, as she spoke, and was about 
to enter,the house, almost convinced by her lover’s 





For his sake, and that you may be ? count, 





reasoning; but angry, because he had the cool- 


soft blush stole up to her forehead, 

‘‘T shall go, father,” she said; ‘but it will 
not be for long. Someone will be sure to come 
and claim me.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ir was rather late in the afternoon, when Mrs. 
Farnsworth drove up the principal avenue in 
Newport, with a young girl by her side, so plainly 
clad, that most of the gay throng that passed and 
repassed them, might have taken her for my 
lady’s maid, except for the beautiful refinement 
of her face, and its thoroughly high-bred air. 

A group of young men, who had been in the 
habit of giving fame to every new beauty that 
appeared, stood in front of the Casino, lifted 
their hats, and followed Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
carriage with admiring surprise, as it passed; 
an homage that lady accepted; graciously, as in- 
tended for herself, and as an acknowledgement 
of her own high social position, 

Conspicuous among these men, was the elegant 
figure of Count Var, whose eyes, took new bril- 


; liancy, when he saw the dark-robed, slender 


figure, by the side of his betrothed. He remarked 
the looks of admiration among his companions, 
with a quiet sense-of proprietorship, which they 
could not help observing. 

«Who is it?’ questioned one, ‘addressing the 
‘‘Madame must have been foraging 
among the lilies. Tell us where she found this 
one.” 

“«Oh,”’ answered Var, with his usual graceful 
indifference, ‘‘I think it is some clergyman’s 
daughter, to whom madame has taken a fancy. 
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These little benevolent caprices are among the § ‘So, they have put you up here,” she said, 
charms, that only those who know her well, can ; casting a dissatisfied look around the room. 
appreciate.” } + Just like mother: mean with one hand—os- 
“If her caprices always bring such lovely ;tentatious with the other. She might have 
results, you are to be envied, my dear fellow,” 3 } known that I should arrange about your room, 
suid another of the group, with a careless laugh. having particularly desired her to bring you. 
«“ Of course, you will introduce us?” ‘Poor thing, crying your eyes out, already. I 
Var smiled; but made no other reply. The } suppose mother’s new maid has been putting on 
admiration, so suddenly aroused in these men, } airs\-hasn’t even helped to take off your things, 
annoyed him more than he would have liked them ‘and dinner ready for the table.” 
to guess at. Meantime, Lucy was taking her} Lucy received this announcement, with a 
first observation of the world which she had been } startled look, and made a hurried attempt to 
so strangely forced to enter. The sudden change, 3 remove her bonnet. 
from perfect retirement, to what seemed to hera} ‘Never mind. Don’t attempt to get ready ; 
whirl of festive life, bewildered her, as a wild } but come down to the room you shall occupy. I 
dream might have done. The carriages, filled } will send up something nice, and remember this : 
with what seemed to her gorgeously dressed peo- } you haven’t come here to be tormented by mother, 
ple: the prancing of horses, attached to quaintly } ‘or anyone else. Come, now.” 
formed vehicles: girls of her own age, perhaps, Greatly surprised, and somewhat comforted, by 
feantering up the avenue in groups, with dashing } this genial change, in a person who had hitherto 
cavaliers in attendance, or taking the road, alone, } treated her with haughty disdain, Lucy followed 
on fast trotters, with belted and booted grooms } the young lady to a charming apartment, on the 
far behind, managing second-rate steeds, with > second floor, so delicately appointed, and fresh 
desperate attempts at display : all passing up and ; in all its belongings, that she hesitated to enter it, 
down: surprised, and almost frightened her. j with the dust of travel still lying thick on her 
The great wooden dwellings; the high towers, ; black garments. 
pinnacles and balconies, all glowing with color; 3 ‘* My room is on the same floor,”’ said Octavia, 
the soft, foggy air: the great embankments of ‘Gusting a carless glance around. ‘Order the 
flowers heaped high on the lawns, that were like } servants to get anything you want. It must be 
velvet ; the glimpses of the sea here and there: } understood that they are to consider you will be 
all combined, made a wilderness of form and color, ; the young lady of the house, after I am married, 
that completely overwhelmed her modest sense } and once out of it.” 
of the beautiful. } « But, I did not expect ‘this—I do not deserve 
With all these things crowding upon her brain, ; it,” said Lucy, breathless with astonishment. 
the girl followed Mrs.'Farnsworth into her new ; “ Mrs. Farnsworth does not intend it, I am 
home, trembling with excitement, and lifted out ; sure.” 
of herself by an overwrought imagination. She} Octavia laughed. 
was conscious that the strange servants, who} ‘Mamma is autocrat of the house, now; but 
crowded around their mistress, regarded her it will not always be so. She is about to make a 
with sidelong looks, and that half insolent } fool of herself,'and marry a young husband. I 
smiles passed between them, when a woman, } suppose you know?” 
dressed far better than herself, received orders  “ You are speaking of Count Var?” 
to show the young lady to her room. “Yes; a wonderfully handsome man: don’t 
This woman undertook the duty, with a super- 3 you think so?” 
cilious smile on her thin lips, and led the way to} ‘* Yes; that is, I hardly know, having seen so 
a small room, at the top of the house, which was, } few gentlemen in my life.” 
she saw with satisfaction, rather inferior to ire ‘But I, who have seen so many, assure you 
apartment occupied by herself; but, to Lucy, fresh }'that he is the most splendid ‘creature I ever set 
from the old brown house, it seemed a bower ef ; eyes on. Sometimes, I wish—” 
luxury. Oh, how her head throbbed, and her} Here, Octavia checked herself, with a light 
heart ached, as she sat down by the open win- } laugh, and went on: 
dow, arid looked out to what she supposed might} “Most people think Oram good-looking. ‘So 
be the direction of her dear, far-off home. he is, in a fresh, English style; and he has the 
A knock at the door startled her, and she had } great advantage of being an earl; while Var is 
scarcely time to dash the tears from her eyes, } only a continental count. © Still, there isn’t a 
when Octavia entered, in full dinner-dress, and } girl in Newport, who will tiot hate mamma for 
radiant with good humor. 3her conquest. They really must think it one, 
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for he insists that she shall keep her own money, { herself, with an exquisite sense of delight. 
and that mine shall be secured to me, before he } Then, seated before the great dressing-glass, 
is married to her.’’ i she uncoiled her abundant hair, and brushed its 
‘ That seems very generous,”’ said Lucy, struck } wavy lengths, till they swept over her shoulders, 
by this proof of disinterestedness; and remem- ; and down the back of her seat, in waves of soft, 
bering, too, that Var had always been kind to her. golden brown, that almost clouded her mourning 
“Yes; there is no apparent reason why he | from sight. 
should wish to marry my mother, but the love Sitting there, with her dress thrown open at 
he may haye for her—except—” {the throat, and revealing all its smooth white- 
Octavia had put unconscious emphasis on the , ness, her hair in this silken disorder, and her 
word apparent, and broke up her very con- { cheeks flushed with recent excitement, the girl, 
fidential speech with a blush and rather forced } for the first time, became aware of her own 
laugh. | exceeding loveliness ; and sat dreamily gazing 
“‘ At any rate, he has been the best friend I } ; Upon the mirror, as if a picture, by some great 
ever had,’ she added. ‘‘No other influence } ; artist, and of a person she had never seen, had 
could ever have won my just inheritance from } been placed before her. She was sitting thus, 
my mother, and, without that, I might have been when a jingle of china, and a knock at the door, 
under her heel forever.’’ aroused her, Hurriedly twisting up her hair, and 
Lucy, to whom filial reverence was sacred as ; folding the dress over her bosom, she gaye ad- 
religion, was a little shocked by the reckless way ? mission to a footman, borne down by the weight 
in which this only child could speak of her } ‘of a massive silver tray, on which rarely-tinted 
rsother ; but her own dislike of the woman, who china and cut crystal gleamed among dainties, so 
had. forced her away from home, was so well ; elaborated and disguised by the art of a French 
founded, that she had no spirit to rebuke it; and ; cook, that she could not, for her life, have given 
Octavia went on: the name of a single dish. 
“That is right. Take off your things, and} . Lucy retreated into the dressing-room, while 


2 
rest yourself,’ she said, pointing to a luxurious } the servant drew out a small table, and arranged 
y P g ge 


easy-chair near the window. ‘I will send that } the solitary meal with great precision. When 
upstart maid, to brush out your hair.’’ she came forth, he arranged a chair, and would 
“Oh, I,would rather not. Youare very kind; } have stationed himself in attendance behind it; 
but I prefer to take care of myself. Pray, do not but, hesitating, and almost afraid of. offending 
send her.”’ so august a personage, she managed to dismiss 
Octavia. laughed at the eagerness of this } him, and was left again to welcome solitude. 
protest. It is wonderful, how easily a bright and 
“I do not wonder that you prefer anything, to ; naturally refined girl can adapt. herself to any 
having that woman about you,” she said. ‘I; position, into which fate may drift her. With 
detest her; but you must have something to eat. } such, a vivid imagination often supplies the 
I will see to it.’ place of experience; quick perception comes to 
With this hospitable promise, Octavia left the } its aid; in fact, not unfrequently, the best-bred 
room; and Lucy, drawing a deep, breath, sat } ladies of our land have come originally from 
down, for a moment, in her dusty garments, } remote villages, where the usages of fashionable 
wondering‘at.the change, that had made Octavia } society are almost unknown. 
Farnsworth appear almost like a friend to her. There was no lack of refinement or knowledge 
At any rate, the change was reassuring; and, in } with Luey Hastings; for one was her inheri- 
the midst; ofall these new and beautiful sur- } tance, and the other had been easily acquired ; 
roundings, she began to feel less dreary. and although now, for the first time, she found 
The door .of a. small dressing-room was open, | herself surrounded by all the luxurious appliancer 
and a.gleam of. white marble shone through. {of wealth, strange to say, they did not seem un- 
Half curious, half afraid, Lucy went in, and } natural.to her. The delicate meal, placed before 
found herself before a tall dressing-glass, that | her, was even all the more delicious, for its mys 
surmounted a toilet, glittering with amber-hued } teriousness, and dainty surroundings. 
Venetian glass, and appointments of carved | By-and-bye, when the tray was. removed, she 
3 
; 





ivory, of which she hardly understood the use. } sank into an easy-chair by. the window, and fell 
She did not even know how to fill the great ; into thoughts of her home; but, this time, it was 
marble basin with water, and started, when an } with a dreamy sense of restfulness, She began 
accidental. touch of..the. silver faucet sent a cool, } to wish that her father could be there, with all 
crystal stream flowing, in which she bathed } those beautiful things to look upon. How he 
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would enjoy that fine view of rocky shore, land, } the day comes. Then, everything must be as 
and water, upon which she was languidly gazing, } Var directs. His taste is perfect.”” 
through the window. In all his life, he had “ Perfect |’’ repeated Mrs. Farnsworth. “ That 
never seen the ocean, nor known how near Para- } of Count d@’Orsay did not stand higher.”’ 
dise the earth could be made, when art and “JT should think Lord Oram might. have 
nature combined to its perfection. something to say about his own wedding,’ Lucy 
What a change this was, from the old brown } ventured on suggesting. 
house, where her father was sitting then; dreary ‘* Not at all,’’ answered the madame, 
from the loss of her, but patient in his new ‘*Not at all,’ rejoined Octavia. ‘ Nothing 
desolation. can be heavier than the English style, But, 
As this thought came to her mind, Lucy felt } come, hurry on the dress; both gentlemen are 
the view, on which the sunset. was throwing } coming to breakfast. You will find fresh flowers 
misty gold, painful to look upon. Sheclosed her }in your room: Let my maid put some in your 
eyes, and Wheeler’s Hollow, with its wild woods, } hair.”’ 
its pine-clad hills, and the river sweeping; Lucy went back to her own apartment, and 
through their shadows, came in its place; so } resigned herself, patiently, into the hands of 
vividly that tears swelled under her eyelids, and { that rather imperious French woman, who had 
trembled on the lashes; then, presently, she fell } inspired her with so much awe on her first 
asleep, with the bland seaair stealing perfume from } arrival at the house. While this artist, as she 
the embankment of flowers below, and drifting { called herself, was busy arraying the delicate 
it softly up over her. muslin dress, with a garnature of embroidery 
scattered over it, like snowflakes, looped up with 
the lavender sash, the girl was thinking, with 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. wonder, of Octavia’s great kindness. What had 
“Ter it be white, then, with a sash of pale } she done to inspire all this warmth of interest, in 
lavender,” said Octavia, the next morning, after }2 person who had always seemed so, cold, and 
acouncil of dress had. been called, in which Lucy } even repelling, to her, in the country? Had all 
was permitted to reserve some vestiges of her this cordiality sprung out of the girl’s own happi- 
mourning from the general dictation. ‘‘Wedonot } ness? Did she love Lord Oram so well, that 
expect her to adopt the present gorgeous style; { everything seemed worthy of kindness to her? 
but there must be no cloud of mourning about my Probably, an older person might have asked 
wedding. Oram detests anything gloomy, and the 3 these questions, without comprehending the case 
sight of a black veil makes me faint. Of course, } entirely ; for, on occasions, and with some 
Ishall not go out much, before the affair comes } characters, elaborate kindness to one party, may 
off. Madame need not exelude herself, as yet; 3 spring out of keen opposition to another, 
it would break her heart, if she were compelled ; Octavia knew, in her heart, that the actual 
to do that ; but Var thinks, as first. bridesmaid, it } adaption of Lucy Hastings into her family, had 
would be more chic, if you kept in the back } never been really intended by her mother, as 
ground, He is to be best man, you know.” anything more than a threat to annoy her; and, 
“ For that time, I must be content to see him } now that, by rare good fortune, she was about 
monopolized by another,’’ said Mrs. Farnsworth, } to enter upon an independent career of her own, 
bending her eyes to the ground. “And ofcourse, } the idea of forcing a presence, that she knew to be 
you know, as’ for myself, I do not propose to § unwelcome, on the future countess, was a sweet 
appear much in society, until/he gives me a right } revenge for former tyranny, that this young lady 
to claim proper precedence there. Still, we shall ; enjoyed with infinite zest. Besides, she really 
be compelled to receive such friends, as the count } was so triumphant in her great hopes of eleva- 
or my lord chooses to introduce, and the homage { tion, thatthe predominating malice in her nature 
of a perfect toilet is duc to them.” was held in abeyance, Thus, for the time, Lucy 
«] will wear anything you recommend,” said } received the benefit. of this deceptive sunshine, 
Lucy, looking down with tender regret at her } and was innocently grateful for it. 
black dress. ‘Only let it be plain as possible. If Lucy had any misgivings about the atten- 
Remember, I have not been used to gay colors, at {tions of Count Var, when she entered that 
any time.” pleasant breakfast-room, the quiet indifference of 
“A dash of scarlet, now and then, would be } his reception dispersed them at once. Lord 
lovely,”’ said Octavia. ‘‘ Don’t look so frightened } Oram, in his careless, good-natured way, was 
—that is mourning, in some countries; but we } much more impressive, and seemed really glad to 
will fall back on lavender, or light purple, till} see her; state of things that puzzled Miss 
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Octavia, and removed some jealous doubts from 
the mind of the elder lady. At all*times, she 
would have found it difficult to believe, that Var 
was consenting to the girl’s adoption, merely 
because he thought her own honor bound to it, 
if-his grand generosity in refusing any share of 
her property had not been equally magnanimous. 
As it was, she could not fail to look on the fresh 
beauty of her protegée, with some distrust and 
more envy. 
From this day, Lucy enjoyed her new life, with 
all the enthusiasm of youth and perfect health. 
Octavia still continued kind; and Mrs. Farns- 
worth was so completely occupied by her young 
lover, that she: had no time for the petty tyran- 
nies, which had caused so much revolt in her 
daughter. Var, always suave and deferential, 
scarcely seemed to notice her presence, when the 
household was together ; but, once or twice, when 
they chanced to be left alone inthe verandah, or 
grounds, ‘his manner changed imperceptibly into 
such tender “interest, that she began to shrink 
from it, as a sort:of treason to her lover at home. 
Octavia Farnsworth was to be married before 
her mother. Indeed, there seemed to be some 
cause of delay, in the latter case, which oc- 
casioned some discussion in the exalted circles 
‘ of Newport. For, the marriage of a nobleman, 
there, ‘in the very heart of American high life, 
was.a subject’ both of gratulation and criticism. 
Sealed and crested missives were constantly going 
te someone in London, always promptly answered 
by large business letters, heavily stamped, and evi- 
dently containing papers of importance. Of late, 
several mysterious messages had been exchanged 
by ‘cable; and, soon after this, Count Var an- 
nounced; in a careless way, to his friends in the 
club; that his marriage would probably take place 
at the British Embassy, ‘in Washington, as his 
parents; though Italian, were residing in England, 
at the time of ‘his birth ; ‘and some interests that 
he “possessed there, made‘ it important that the 
ceremony should be made legal at all points. 
Mrs. Farnsworth was rather elated by this 
double endorsement of her young lover’s position ; 
but expressed'a wish to return; afterwards, to 
her residence in Newport, where the nuptial fes- 
tivities should be kept up, with all the pomp of 
a matchless trousseau, and sumptuous entertain- 
ments, in which Lord and Lady Oram were ex- 
pected to join, before they sailed for’ Europe. 
‘Of course, all this gave wide scope’ for gossip, 
and kindled no small degreeof envy among those 
who looked upon a double marriage, in which 
tw6 noblemen’ ‘were monopolized by one family, 
as ‘an unpardonable infringement; all of which 





her daughter, and drew them into such complete 
sympathy, that they forgot to quarrel, even in 
private, during a whole week; but then, the 
wedding garments were under constant discus. 
sion, orders were to be given, and cveremonials 
adopted; so that they really had not time. 

On the afternoon before Octavia’s wedding day, 
Lucy, finding herself very lonely, and somewhat 
homesick, wandered down to the cliffs. She had 
discovered a sheltered spot, where her presence 
might be concealed, except from the water. Here, 
she seated herself among the rocks, where the 
spray dashed'a shower of diamonds almost to her 
feet. Afar off, soft, opaline gleams, that mingled 
gold and amber hues with the blue waters, were 
beginning to appear; and the dash of waves along 
a.curve of the.distant: beach, made the solitude 
more complete than’silence eduld have done. To 
Lucy, this solitude of waters was # perpetual sur- 
prise. Born inland, with only a mountain stream 
near her home, which she could almost: cross-on 
stepping-stones in the summer time, the broad 
expanse of water, seemed to expand the whole 
creation for her. 

While ‘she sat there, in the sunset, absorbed 
and listening; a dark form came gliding along 
the foot-path, and down the slippery bank, till 
it came close to her: so close that she felt a 
touch on her arm. 

Lucy uttered a little ery. The stillness haj 
been so complete, that the touch of a fingey 
startled her... 

“Don’t,” said iagentle voice. ‘* Don’t scream 
It is only me: aunt Hannah.’’ 

* Aunt Hannah—you blessed: old creature’ 
How on earth came you here? The path is s 
steep, you might have broken your neck—bu, 
tell me, tell'me, where did you, come from?” . 

‘From the Hollow, only this morning. Your 
father was quite well, then, and: has gone off to 
preach on the: circuit. It was so lonesome, at 
home, that he couldn’t stand it... So, having no- 
body to take care of, I just shut up the house, 
and came to see how you were getting along; and, 
you mustn’t blame mefor it; but I knew that the 
young miss was going to be married, to-morrow, 
and. couldn’t pacify myself, without getting 
look at her. Oh; it will bea grand sight.” 

« But, I did not think you cared for such 
things,” said Lucy, surprised. 

“ Well, just:for once. I might stand across the 
street, when they go into’ the church, you know, 
clear back ; nobody would be apt to sée,me, and 
make them angry by telling of it. ‘There couldn’t 
be much ‘harm in that, now, could there ?”’ 

“€No harm whatever, aunt: Hannah. But, 



























added tothe triumph of Mrs. Farnsworth and 


would it not be better to go up to the house, 
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at once? They could not think it at all strange, 
after your care of Lord Oram.” 

“No, no;'I couldn’t; do that, for the whole 
world,” answered ‘the old woman, nervously. 
«They must not know a word about my, being 
here. All I want, is a sight of them, as they go 
jn'and come out. I am sure that she will look 
splendid.” 

“Brides usually do, I am teld, aunt Hannah,” 
said Lucy, kindly. 

“Brides? Oh, yes; but I was Shinking— 
promise me, now, Miss. Lucy, that you will not 
mention seeing me, nor take notice, if you happen 
to turn your eyes upon an old woman that seemed 
natural to you, in the crowd. Now, will you?” 

“No; I will do nothing that you wish me to 
keep secret; but wher@are you staying? I must 
be sure that you are comfortable.’’ 

“Oh, I am well off: staying with a friend ; 
please don’t tranble about that. Only, tell me 
whereabouts you will be, when they go into 
ehurch.” 

“T believe, they intend me to be next the 
bride.” 

“That is so kind of them; but, where will she 
—Mrs. Farnsworth, I méan—where will she be?’’ 

“T can hardly tell you; aunt Hannah; but, 
of course, you cannot fail to see her.”’ 

“Fail to see her ?—as if I could do that; and 
she so beautiful: just like a queen ; and so young 
looking. I shouldn’t wonder if some people mis- 
took her for the bride.” ee 

“T suppose you know that she will be that, 
in a few weeks, aunt Hannah ?” 

“Ts it true? Are you quite certain that it is 
true?’ questioned the old woman, lifting her eyes 
with an @mtensity of expression that struck Lucy 
with i taslelbhsrbciee **Tt would be very kind 


of you to tell me about it. I don’t understand 

















much about these foreigners and their ways. 
Only, anyone can see that this gentleman is hand- 
some ag a picture, and nearly a match for her in 
good looks. They call him a lord, too; and tell 
me that he will make a lady of her—as if she 
wasn’t that already. Now, do tell me about it.’” 

«There is nothing that I can tell, except that 
both Count Var and Lord Oram are great men, 
in their own country; and ‘the persons they 
marry will be lifted fax above most, women.” 

“Asif she had not been that, ever so long,” 
muttered aunt Hannah, * 

Aunt Hannah, after this, sat pwith her head 
bowed, and her hands working nervously under 
her shawl, for some time, When she did speak, 
again, it was with timid hesitation. 

‘‘ Will you tell me\one thing more, Miss Lucy 
—how should @ poor lady like me know about 
these foreigners—does. the madame, or Miss 
Octavia, make aay more money than they have 
got, when they get married ?”’ 

‘No; I am very sure they do not,” answered 
Lucy, more and more surprised by: the drift of 
aunt Hannah’s questions. ‘On the contrary, 
I think Lord Oram will be made the richer.” 

Aunt Hannah drew a deep breath. “I only 
asked, you know,” she said: ‘‘ people think a 
great deal of money; but then, these gentlemen 
don’t give any; they get'it, don’t you see, which 
makes a great, differerice,”’ 

“T haven’t thought much about that,” an- 
swered Lucy; smiling at the old woman’s earnest- 
ness, ‘* having none to‘ give or take; but, it is 
getting dark, aunt Hannah. Are you quite cer-- 
tain of a comfortable place to sleep in ?”’ 

*¢ All that I want.. Don’t trouble about me,. 
Miss Lucy; I’m used to taking caré of myself.. 
Good-by, now !” 

[70 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Open up in Paradise. 


Vain we question why it happened, 
How it can be for the best? 
Asking why those feet, so eatly 
On their journey, needed rest? 
Vor. LXXX.—26. 
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BUCHAN. 


‘But, though hearts are aching, broken, 
With the dull, unceasing pain ; 
‘Though the light of life seems vanished, 
- ‘Never to-come back again; 


Yet, oh | who would wish to call her, 
From her home of light above? 
Who would ask that God had left her 
Here, to cheer us with her love? 
Even with our love to guide her, 
Tn. the paths of good and right, 
‘Would she still have entered heaven, 
With a soul so pure and white? 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress, of  coffee-colored } a very narrow flounce of the same material’; and 
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camel’s-hair. ‘The lower part of the skirt has a } this again is placed above a plaiting of dark-red 
.kilted flounce,: half a yard deep, which falls over { satin. There isa scarf-drapery across the front of 
(882 ‘ 
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the skirt, of foulard, of the same color as the rest } 


of the dress, but spotted with polka-dots in dark- 


maw 


is laid in a box-plaited flounce, about three-eighths 
of a yard deep, and this is fastened close about 


red. This drapery is tied in a_pouf, behind, and ‘ half way down: The lower part forms a flounce. 
falls to the bottom of the skirt. . The deep, close- } Above this, is another box-plaited flounce, a 


No. 


fitting basque has a quilting of red satin down 
the front, and around the collar and cuffs. A 
white lace finishes the neck and front. = 
No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of dark-blue and 
green woolen plaid. The lower part of the skirt 


quarter of a yard in depth. The overskirt is 
slightly draped, straight across, and caught on 
the left side with long loops and ends of ribbon, 
corresponding in color with the skirt; at the back, 
the drapery is narrow and irregularly looped, 
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and reaches to where the lower flounce is left 
loose. The Coat basque fastens down the front, 


and is made with plaits on the skirt at the back ; 

at the top of the plaits, are large bone buttons, ; 

The small cape is cut no deeper than the shoulder } i 
5 


seam, on the shoulders and. ot the be ‘but is 
deeper in front. wee et 

No. 83—Is a 4 ‘( 
mere. 
around the bottom; 
plaited ruffle, . the. ’ ¥ 
with a very farrow ‘plain’ s} 
The underskirt is of —— 


by a gauging of the sbro : 

of the camel’s-hair is pes abae on the 
right side, has a wide machine-stitched hem, and 
is ornamented with a bow of brown ribbon at the 
point. The dpapery comes high on the left.side, 
and the scarf-finish, below the basque, is tied in 
a knot, with ends falling below the left hip. 
The tight-fitting basque has a.cape, which fastens 
with a cord, and tassel, and is open enough to 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 








GARMENTS, ETO; 
show a gathered piece of the brown silk. 
same finish is on the cuffs. 

No. 4—Is a house-dress, of black satin de Lyons, 
The train |is, very slightly looped at the back; 
is not very long; and is finished with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the material, which also extends 
around the foot of the dress in front. The apron- 
front is composed of @ series of narrow lace 
ruffles, put on rather scant, 80 as to show the 
pattern. Spanish lace is ‘very beantiful for this 
purpose; or, richer yet, is the jetted lace; but 
that is very heavy, and exceedingly expensive, 
There should be narrow, scant ruffles of the satin 
de Lyons, or of some ether less. costly material, 
placed under the lage ruffles, in order that they 
may keep their place well. Rows of jet gimp 
are piaced at the head of each ruffle. The long 


nn, 


The 


; pointed. waist is trimmed at the edge with the lace, 


which. is also placed in a jabot down the front, 
and ornamented ,with jet passementerie. The 
sleeves. are trimmed to correspond. Square 
collar, trimmed with jet gimp. 
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No. 5—Is a gathered corsage, made of white } the skirt... There are large pockets far back on 
muslin; and which ig @xeeedingly pretty for a} the skirt, with flaps, and,,.machine-stitched. 
young lady to wear of aevening, with a colored, } Above the round cape, is a deep collar, of black 
or with a white skirt, as may be most convenient. } Astrachan fur. 

The puffings around the meck should only be} No. 7—Is a paletot, for a girl of eight to ten 
added for a slender person. The gauging at the { years of age. It is of black cashmere, slightly 
waist is not very full; anda belt.of*white watered 

silk is fastened witha pearl buckle. Any pretty, 
suitable lace, may trim: the corsage. There is a 
gauging in the middle of the back, but it should 
not be made very full, as‘ that will give a round- 
shouldered ,appearance. The sleeves correspond 
with the neck of the ‘corsage. Nun’s veiling, 





} wadded; and lined with fine opera flannel. The 

} narrow, standing-up collar is of the cashmere, 

lined with red satin, and.there is a narrow piping 

of the red satin around the bottom of the paletot, 

and on the sléevés; not at the seams.” | The buttons 

are coyered with the black cashmere, and embroi- 

dered with red sprigs. 

No. 8—Is a coat, for a boy of from seven to 

nine years of age. It is of dark-brown cloth, 

’ stitched with silk of the same color, and trimmed 

India mull, surah silk, or any other soft material, ; at the pockets with brown military braid. A 
makes a beautiful corsage after this model. double. row of horn--buttons fastens it down the 

No. 6—Is a coat, of light-gray cloth, for a} front. 

little girl. It is made’ sacque-shape, not quite; No. 9—Is a paletot, of ‘gray beaver-cloth, for o 
close-fitting in front, and’ with a large box-plait | little boy. Tt has large, square pockets, a square 
at the back, which gives the requisite fulness for | collar, and is’ double-breasted. Large, round, 
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ones the pockets and sleeves. 









LATIES’ PATTERNS 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for bogie le in price list below. 















Patterns will be put an marked. Patterns 
designed to order. a 
Princess Dress; Plain sa er eee - +e ee 50 
“with drapery and trimming, - 
Polonaise, . =... . «3m Wee: sre 2 eee ew ee CY 
Combination Walking Salt, . 2%). - +--+ es 100 
Trimmed Skirt, 2 NG. ie ee tw he 50 
Wattean Wrapper, - 2 i oe whic. 6) 0s eee 50 
Plain or Gored Wrapper... 60. + ee eee 35 


“ with vests or skirts cutoff, . . . °. 
Overskirta, . .{gotielin te «Shee . Sioa 
Talmas and Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and 


Bile 8 © \e BMS uae 2 eo e & 
fee «le, Bue yee 6 0 « @ 


CHILDREN’S vt 8 


Dresses: Plain, ° 3 Eats en F 
Combination Suits, ite Westewe Ort Skiris : 
Skirts and Overgkirta, . 25)Wrappers,...... - 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 


* Fancy, 


BOYS’ 5 waa iicas. 













bh © « Be o iemee 






In sending 


ing orders fad Pinging 
thing definite, , r] 


send the number 
and month of 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 Sou 


or figure or any- 
-child. Address, 
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DESIGN FOR THISTLE, 
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wooden buttons ornament the front, and smaller 



























We give, in the SupPilwent, a design for a 
Thistle, drawn'from nature; and also two designs 
in outline-stitch, a bird and a stag’s head. 

The leaves of the thistle are to be done in 
green, the natural color. The flowers.in purple, 
tinted lighter towards the edge ; sometimes, even 
made white at the edge. This is the ordinary 
purple thistle, not the small Canada thistle. The 












































DESIGN FOR THISTLE, Ero., Eto. 








Scotch thistle, which is larger than either, is 






light-yellow; and the proper color can be se- 
cured, by using aimber-colored silks or crewels. 
The stag’s head and bird may be done in black, 
or any other color, that may be thought most 
suitable for the piece of work they may adorn. 
These designs can be cut out from the Sur- 
PLEMENT, Without interfering with the diagrams, 
and can then be transferred, according to the 
directions given in our September number. 









EMBROIDERED SL 
In the front of the number, we. give a design, § 











printed in colors, for a slipper, embroidered in 
gold. The material may be either velvet, satin, 
or cloth ; and crimson would be the most suitable 
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IPPER: IN GOLD. 


_{color. The pattern may be worked in gold braid, 
or with gold thread in Kensington-stiteh, or 
chain-stitch. 


illustrations only to be found in ‘ Peterson.” 


This is one of those expensive 









BORDER IN E 
In the front of the number, pwe give a design 
for a border;or band, in embroidery, designed 
for working on card cases, note cases, etc.: and 

















MBROIDERY. 


either kid, or linen, may be used for the foun- 
dation. Chain-stitch,.and French knots, etc., are 
used in the embroidery, 
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‘THE CECILE VISITE. 


BY EMILY HF. 


We give, here, an engraving of ‘*Tue Crcrie 
Visirz,” an elegant and useful ‘article for a girl 
ten years old. Folded in with the number, we 





‘MAY. 


give a SuprLemEnt, with full-size diagrams, by 
the aid of which the “ visite’? can be. cut out, 
without the aid of a dressmaker. The “ visite,”’ 
as will be seen, consists of five pieces : 
. I.—Hatr or Front. 

II.—Ha.r or Back. 

IIL.—S.Exve. 

IV.—Front or Care. 

V.—Baok or Cape. 

The two small pieces, that form the cape, require 
no special explanation, as their putting together 
is readily seen. In the side-seam, which joins 
the front and the back of the mantle together, are 
two cuts, with a notch a few inches below: these 
show where the seams join; they are further 
marked by letters corresponding. 

The upper and under sides of the sleeve are 
cut in one piece; and the under part, which is 
the smaller, must’ be turned underneath, by 
folding it on the dotted line, which has a notch 
at each end: the two cuts, showing where the 
sleeve joins to the side-seam of front and back. 
The under side of sleeve joins to the armhole of 
front, as shown by the three cuts in each piece. 

The shoulder-seams of front and back are 
indicated by one notch, and in sewing in the 
sleeve, the notch, at the sleeve-head, must be 
placed at the shoulder-end of the shoulder-seam 
just named. 

If preferred, the skirt of this garment may be 
lengthened several inches. (By the “cuts” we 
mean the straight notches, which are in groups 
of twos and threes.) 

We also give, on the SupPLement, some patterns 
for the ‘“* Work-Table.”” They are inserted where 








they can be cut out, without interfering with the 


diagram. A description of how to work’them is 
given elsewhere. 
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EMBROIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, 


BY MBS. 


In our July number, we gave a colored design 
for a photograph frame, which was so popular, 
.that we give, this month, in ‘the front of the 
number, a’ design for dre of a different pattern, 
also'to be' worked in embroidery. "| 

The frame, in the present case, is in garnet 


JANE WEAVER. 


velvet, embroidered with forget-me-nots, inter- 
laced with white and pink flowerets, This frame 
would also look well in black, dark-blue, or old- 
gold plush. It is even prettier than the design 
in daisies, given in the July number. Either 
would make a charming Christmas gift. 

(887) 








DESIGN FOR D’OYLEY. 


BY MBS. 
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We give, here, ia: design /for ad’oyley, to be 
made of white linen, festooned: round the .edge 
with Turkey-red ¢otton, ‘The long stitches, called 
points lancés, and the pale cross-stitches, are put 
on also with red cotton; the stitches indicated 


with a black cross are blues!> The colors ican be} | 


reversed, or the embroidery: ‘can’ hey vearried out 
with white cotton. 
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SHOE-POCKET. (ovum ) 


We give, here, a design for a shoe-pocket, % 


protect shoes from dust, or to keep them from | 


soiling other articles, if placed in a drawer or 

trunk. The pocket is of undressed holland or 

crash, embroidered with a cross-stitch, ‘border, 
(888) 


_} with colored ingrain cotton. 


SHOR-POCKET. (cLOsED.) 

Cut the foundation 
twenty-eight inches ‘Yong, ‘and ‘eleven inches 
wide. Make one pocket by folding from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth inch, then fold down 
to the twenty-fourth, leaving a flap of four inches; 
the three folds must be sewn together at the 
sides ; this. will form two, pockets, one: for each 
shoe ; the Brush feld one over each, pocket, and 
are fastened round and ith bon ofthe se elo 
as the embroidery, 











‘LAMP! 


BY \MBS. 


Preparations for Christmas begin so early, in } 
many families, that we give many articles, in our 
present number, which may be serviceable | for 
gifts at, Christmas: time: We begin with a Jamp- 


mat. This ia for g ma’s especial lamp. The 
mat may be made of pieces of velvet, and satin 
or silk, or even cretonne. In our model, above, 
the foundation is/of velvet, cut in points; and on 


MAT. 


JANE WEAVER. 


it are appliquéd colored lozenges of gay satin; 
these are put on with a.chain-stitch, done in gray- 
eplored silks. Every alternate lozenge is light, 
and a sprig done in chain, or Kensington- 
stitch; the darker lozenges are embroidered in 
cross-stitch ; the fluffy “tassels are made of fi- 
loselle,, The wreath may. be done i in| any fancy 
stitch, that suits best, 
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This is an easy and effective way to ornament 


a ‘the ends of crash towels, or little scarf table- 





covers, made of mummy cloth, or Java canvas. 
Draw the threads, and then cross them, with 
either a coarse linen thread, or eJse a thread of 


crewel, and add the vandyke stitches on either 
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COVERLET,.SPREAD; OR AFGHAN. 


‘BY MES. 


JANE WHAVER. 


In the front of the number,. we give # mew } (on the left,) letter B denotes pale-blue silk for 


and stylish pattern, with details} whith may be 
used for a Coverlet, Baby’ 's Spread, or Afghan. 
It is worked in crochet) tricotée, in alternate 
squares of white and color, in Saxony wool. 

This wool is thoroughly su for the purpose, 
as it washes well ; especially, if bran is used, and 
not soap. Make a chain of fourteen stitches, with 
white Saxony wool, making thirteen oops of 
tricotée, and work on it thirteen rows ‘of white; 
then take the blue or other color, and work thir- 
teen rows with it; continue the stripé in alternate 
squares, to the length required. The next stripe, 
commence with colored wool, and work in al- 
ternate squares, in the same way. In the detail, 


ia 


silk. ..The 





the centre stiteh of the figure; letter C, darker 
blue of the same color, in either silk or wool; 
letter E, in detail, (on the right,) same color silk 
as that. indicated under letter C; letter F, white 
fringe is crocheted :—Work a row 
with white wool, ‘Ist DC, *PCh, miss two loops, 
1 DC on the next, repeat from *—2d. row. 1DC 
on the fourth of the first 7 Ch,.7 Ch, 1 DC on the 
fourth of the next 7 Ch; this row is worked with 
blue wool. ‘Next, eut the two wools in lengths 
of nine inches, and loop six strands into every 
loop of the second row. This Coverlet would 
make an especially pretty Christmas gift, when 


“suitable in 7; on 
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DESIGNS. poR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


By MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Ye 
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TOQUE. 
BY, MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This toque will make a useful present, and will: chain, missing one of the chain below. One 
be delightful autumn work. Make a chain of: round of trebles, -not forgetting to take up the 
‘ back part of the stitch. Eleven rounds, decreased 
atievery seventh stitch. There are fifteen rounds 
§ in all.—16th R. Take the remaining stitches, two 
3 together, and sew up. Now, with the garnet 
wool, work one round of trebles; at the brim 
then three and a-half rounds of the border, making 
it inside, in order to turn it over, and tack the 
scallops at the top. Make a fluffy ball, six inches 
in circumference; attach it loosely to the peak, 
which doubles down in such a way as to hide the 
the required length, say eighty... Work three} join, and is secured to the border between two 
rounds of square crochet, viz: one'treble and one% scallops. Pretty for a Christmas gift. 








BORDER FOR DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


i ern 


He 


Wi 
bow Ilys 


a, 


WH 


This border, done in outline-stitch, is suitable,} coats; fancy articles for the parlor, chamber, etc. 
for children’s dressés; colored or white petti-; Do it in silk or crewels, in white or in colors. 





BRANCH OF CORAL. 


» ‘This coral design is ‘intended to be used 

_., fot embroidering a dress for a child, either 
in silks.on,white cashmere, or crewels, or 
in red. ingrain cotton, for wash dresses, 
sacques, etc 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
| “Pererson.”! vot 1882!) Greater’ Ixpucements THAN 
Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1882;:0n the 


+o 


Tus Breavutirvn In Dress, should be an object of real 
interest to every woman. But this beauty is not to be 
sought by a blind following ef fashion-plates. Of course, 
no woman can dress well, who goes against the prevailing 


last page of the cover. . We claim there that “ Peterson” is } style of her generation, Thecosttine of the ancient Greeks, 


both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact, that “ Peterson.”” has now,and has had for years, 
the largest circulation ef any lady's book, either in the United 
States, or, for that matter, in the world, ; 

We claim, also, that, “ Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualites than any other magazine, Its steel engravings ‘are 
the finest, and a steel engraving, is the finest of all &n- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s book 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has 
long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates; (printed 
from steel, and not mere lithographs), have no rivals, The 
pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the 
“Every-Day ” department, make it also indispensable in a 
family, as a matter of economy. . Its iHustrated articles, like 
“A Day At Canterbury” in this number, have proved so 
popular, that we shall continue, and improve on them, in 1882. 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine; and every family, that pretends to culture, 
should take, at least, onemagazine. = _ 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don’t 
Wake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album, For another 


kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1882, For. 


still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
or Photograph Album, and also a. copy.of “Peterson.” For 
our very largest clubs, the magazine, and both the engraving 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only our immense 
circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody, will subscribe 
for’ “Peterson,” if its merits and are Taifly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


Docrors Make A Mistakg, not unfrequently, in thinking 
that what cures a disease in one person, will cure it in all. 
Yet every sensitile observer knows that this is nottrue. I¢ 
is one of the.advantages of an old family physician, that he 
becomes familiar with the constitution of each one of his 
patients, and is able to prescribe accordingly. There are 
but two things that-can always be, relied on, hygienically : 
moderate exercise, and plenty of fresh air, 


InprIsPENsaBLE To Every Lapy.—The Lynn (Mass.) Record 
says of this magazine, that it “is indispensable to every 
lady, who desires to keep thoroughly posted in regard to 
the fashions.” 
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_afforded, and excessive physical 





for example, was a very graceful one; but it is eminently 
unsuited for a climate like ours, 6r the modesty of Chris- 
tian civilizations. agen when Madame Tallien, during the 
French Revolution, , in @ classic’dress, with bare 
limbs, even the men that day were shocked. No really 
lady-like wo; to appear odd in her dress; for, to 

be singular, is to de talked of too much ; and true modesty 
shrinks from this. But, in following the fashion of the day, 


ree there is always room for judicious selection. One color 


suits‘ one complexion: another color another, A: bonnet, 
that, looks well.on, one woman, will. not look well on an- 
other. Fortunately, there is always sufficient variety in the 
fashions, to allow of tasteful selection; and, wheu this fails, 
of adaptation, The so-called “dress reformers” have always 
failed, because they maké women look like frights. They 
act as if one must be hideous, in order to be healthy, which 
is sheer nonsense,, As the Philadelphia Times says, “pay 
the fullest respect to anatomy and physiology ; but, in doing 
80, also pay respect to the eternal laws of beauty, and 
cultivate ‘individualism’ im. dress, in accordance with ar- 
tistic_principles as distinguished from affectation.” First 
know what the fashions are, and ‘then select what suits your 
own style. ‘That is the true ~*~ to dress. 


THE Hoxt-Wonx or Wout. vA hot always receive the 
praise which it deserves. Very few men fully appreciate the 
strain on the nerves that ‘housekeeping is. Every year 
thousands of wives fall victims to overwork in this direc- 
tion. Careless and wasteful servants, where servants can be 
ir, where no servants are 
kept, carry off: hecatombs of wo! A man’s work is gen- 
erally over by night. But the wife has no rest. From the 
time she rises, until she retires—unlées she is rich—there is 
always something that she has todo. Her occasions for re- 
laxation dré rare. | Often, any ‘little trifle’ she asks for, 
is grudgingly given. . “ What's the-usé’of it?” cries the 
husband, who spends, probably, twenty times as much on 
cigars. -To bear up against the strain that housekeeping in- 
volves, a woman, as the New York Herald observes, “should 
be a prodigy of sense, industry, and endurance.” 

Tae Ovp EstaBiisnHep Macazines, such as “ Peterson,” 
are the-ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career 
proves that they. have kept their promises, and so gained, 
deservedly, te confidence of the public. Every year, a 
crowd of new periodicals starts most of which die before 
the twelvemonth is out, ay who have 

prepaid, rok Aa to Sage." bs Dis sal 





“« Perenson ” sadilin keene Tux Re Newell (Iowa) 
Mirror says: “Where ond magazine only is taken, ‘ Peterson’ 
should be that one,” ea repeat this 
opinion. i P 

- ye, a 

Tue Brsr Srrx for note-paper, for alady, is good, plain, 
thick paper, folded éqtare, and put in a square envelopé. 
Black ink is the only ink that is allowable, 


paeeeeHs. 








REVIEW OF 

Neh Ce ETS SS RR 
SPLENDID Premiums For 1882.—Our new premium en- 
greving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for next » 
year, is entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the } 





NEW BOOKS. 


een 


WE Do Nor Give Premiums for subscribiig to “ Peterson.” 
» We put all we can afford into the magazine, which is one 
> reason! why it is the cheapest, as! welbas the best. Peri- 





size of 20 inches by 16. The subject was engraved, as an } odicals, that. give premiums to subscribers, have to take the 


illustration for “Peterson,” some years ago, and was 80 
popular, that we have yielded to numerous requests, and 
re-engraved it, large size, for framing, and now offer it as a 
premium for 1882. No more beautiful, or cultured, orna- 
ment, to be framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be 
desired. It is a work of real art, and a copy should be had, 
by every family in the land. 

Or in place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, 
fora premium, a handsome PHoroerarn Atpum. We are 
induced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity 
of the Quarto Dlustrated' Album, which was one of our 
premiums for this year. The Photograph Album will be 
even more desirable. It will be bound in leatherette, em- 
bossed and gilt; and will contain places for twenty-four 
photographs, of the carte de visite size, or, for the larger clubs, 
even more. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all three. 
The inducements to get up clubs were never before so great ; 
and probably will never be so great again. But see the 
Prospectus on the last page of the cover, 

It is not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1882. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you, Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “If I had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing 
to get up clubs. 


Tae Errquerre or Canps is very simple. When a call is 
made in person, and the parties are out, the corner of the 
card should be turned down, to show that the call was made 
in person; and, if a husband and wife are called on, two 
cards should be left, both turned down at'the corner: but, if 
there are daughters, no cards should be left for them, if itis 
@ gentleman that calls: but, if there are sons, he should 
leave cards for them: as a lady leaves cards for daughters. 
A recent work on etiquette says: a card, foliled across the 
middle, is the proper thing to leave for daughters... This is 
quite wrong. When calling on an acquaintance, who is the’ 
guest of one you do not know, it is very bad taste to leave 
cards for the people of the house: it looks like pushing. 
Visiting cards should never be sent by mail. A gentle- 
man’s card should always have Mr. on it; for instance, Mr. 
John Smith. 


Haneme Baskets Or Wirz are very pretty, but they are 
very t , OD t of the difficulty in watering 
them, without deluging everything in the neighborhood. A 
good authority recommends putting a piece of flannel 
between the moss lining and the earth, We have seen, 
however, another, and even better, arrangement. Small tin 
basins, painted green, were fastened to the bott of the 
baskets, and received all the surplus water. This did not 
detract from the beauty of the, basket; in fact, at a short 
distance, the basin was not visible. 








Tae Demanp For. Turis, Macaztye is so great, that the 
local agents frequently have their stock’ exhausted, prema- 
turely. In these cases, some of them, to save the trouble of 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “out of print.” This is 
not so, We can always supply back numbers, as well as 
current ones. If your news agent tells you he cannot 

“supply you, write to us, enclosing the retail price, and we 
will forward, by return mail, postage free, the number, or 
numbers, that you wish. 


cost of the premium out of the periodical, which. is, to that 
‘extent, poorer thay it otherwise would, be. We only give 
premiums when persons get up’ clubs, which. is quite a 
different affair. The premium is givén to repay, at least, 
in part, those getting up clubs, for the time spent in. can- 
vassing. It is not given to bribe subscribers to subscribe. 
> Any magazine, or newspaper, that has to offer such.a bribe,’ 


} is, on its own showing, not worth the money asked for it. 


No Orner Macazine of.equal merit, is as low-priced as 
; “Peterson’s.” No other is as cheap to club subscribers, No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
up clubs, therefore, for 1882, , Begin at once. 





REVIEW: OF NEW BOOKS. 

Amenities Of Home. 1 vol.,12mo, ‘New York: 'D. Appleton 
& Co.—The design of this'work canbe best told by quoting 
the titles of some of ‘its chapters. “The ‘Mother Begins,” 
#ducation And Manners Of Girls,” “Respect For The 
Rights Of Others,” “The First Engagement,” “A Profession 
For Our Sons,” “The Good Father,” “'The Good Wife,” and 
: “Making Home Attractive,” are a few of them, selected at 
random. ‘The character of the'-book ‘depends, necessarily, 
on the qualifications of the author for her task. “Now, there 
is internal evidence that the writer is not only one of the 
most womanly of women, but, also, one accustomed to move 
in “good society,” in fact, the very best. She thus unites 
two essentials, very rare in combination, for a treatise of 
this kind, “For it is as necessary to know what is conven- 
tionally desirable in the education of ¢hildren; ‘as’ what is 
correct in mere taste, or even what is right, morally. The 
anonymous author, moreover, has the ready pen of a 
practised essayist, so that her chapters are as pleasant in 
style as they are instructive in matter. No siniilar work, 
; that .we know of, at all approaches this one in merit. 

Letters Of Madame De Remusat, To Her Husband And Son, 
From 1804 to 1813. »1.wol., 4to. New, York: Harper & 
Brothers.—We have here the letters of Madame de Remusat, 
written during the height of the first Napoleon's power. 
They breathe a very different. spirit from the. Memoirs, 
written, or rather rewritten, after his fall. The result is, we 
must say, inimical to the Memoirs. . It is now clear, that, 
after Napoleon’s exile, Madame de Remusat fell under legiti- 
mist influences. Her grandson intimates that she praised 
Napoleon, in these letters, becanse she feared they would be 
opened at the post-office. The defence is made at the cost 
of her sincerity, and:implies, that, under Louis XVIIL,, she 
would be as likely to abuse Napoleon, as, under the Empire, 
to praise him. The letters, however, are;worth reading, as 
vivid pen-and-ink sketches of the times. 

. By Professor Thomas Mitchell.’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
New York: ' American News Company.—The author of this 
treatise regards the tendency of the age towards materialism 
as a fertile source of infidelity. He holds that Scripture and 
science are not antagonistic. A better knowledge of nature, 
he maintains, will’ prove them to bein complete accord. 
True science, he avers, is reverent; is the ally of religion; 
and-establishes incontestibly the existence of a personal 
Deity. ‘There “are 'to be two volumes; this being the first. 
The book will command, we think, gp eat pene se: 
It is sincerely and earnestly written. 

England Without And Within.” By Richard ‘Grant’ White.’ 1. 
vol., 12mo. ° Boston: Houghtoh, Miflin ¢ Co.—This ts’ one 6t 
the best books on England that has ever been printed. ‘The 
author is at once American ‘and ‘Cosmopolitan, critical and 
fair, keen in obsetvatioi, and graphic tn description. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

For Wat Snawt, We Svusscrise?—For “Peterson,” of 
course. No other lady's book, according to the unanimous 
verdict of the press, combines 60 thany merits, or is furnished 
for so low a price. It is not a mete catchpenny, as 60 many 
others are; but gives the best in every department: art, 
literature, and fashion; alike. Says the Lebanon (Pa.) Stan- 
dard: “It is ahead of ali others.” Says the Otsego (Mich.) 
Union: “ All the stories are always good: in fact, only the 
very best are given.” Says the Maysville (Iowa) Mine; 
“Altogether, the cheapest and best of its kind.” Says the 
Alexandria (Minn.) News: “The October number is, un- 
usually good, even for this incomparable lady’s book: the 
steel engraving is one of exceptional beauty; and so is the 
colored steel fashion-plate, with its five charming-looking, 
exquisitely dressed ladies.” Says the Rockwood (Tenn.) 
Republican : “ Where only one periodical is taken, ‘ Peterson’ 
should be that one: the inducements to subscribers and 
clubs, for 1882, are unprecedented.” The Lynn (Mass ) 
Reporter says: “ By subscribing for /‘ Peterson,’ you will 
save many dollars, threugh its excellent fashion directions.” 
The Ridgway (Pa.) Democrat says that the articles “are af 
@ much: higher character than ordinary: the ‘Crimson + 
Phial,’ by Lucy H. Hooper, is.a very powerful story.” Let: 
old subscribers ask their friends to try it for one, year only. 3 
Never was it so good.as it will be in 1882... A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for, to whoever wishes to get up.a 
club. Let your friends see. for themselves. We do not fear 
comparison. 


Horsrorp’s Actp Puosruarte, in nervous diseases. W. A, 
Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon General of the U, 8. Army, 
said that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a young lady recovered her reason, who had been 
rendered insane by a dream. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprcat Borany—Or THE GARDEX, Frevp and Foresr.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. XI.—Crayesbiti—GeERaNium MAcuLATUM. 
(From the Greek, geranos, a crane; the beaked fruit re- 
sembling a crane’s bill.) 

Cranesbill, Crowfoot, or Spotted Weskaliate, possesses a 
stem one to two feet high, dichot d above, of a 
grayish-green color, and thickly covered with reflexed hairs; 
Teh ves, hirée bo ‘five,’or éven-seven, parted, end variously ini. 
cised, two to three inches long; pale-green, and marked with 
paler blotches. Radical leaves have petioles six to eight 
inches in length ; stem leaves opposite, and petioles shorter 
as they ascend. The flowers are large, purple; petals: five, 
twice as long as the calyx, borne on peduncles springing from 
the forks of the stem, each bearing two flowers on short 
pedicels. Stamens ten, the five alternate filaments being 
loager than the others. The fruit consists of five aggregate 
one-seeded capsules, attached by a beak to the persistent style, 
curling up and scattering the seed when ripe. The root is 
fleshy, horizontal, half-inch thick, beset with short: fibres. 
When dried, it is flattened, contorted, wrinkled, of an umber- 
brown color; internally reddish-gray, inodorous, astringent 
taste, but void of bitterness or unpleasantness. It is found 
throughout the United States, growing in damp, open woods, 
hedges, low g' ds, etc., fi ‘ing in May. 

I have thus minutely described it, for it is a. very useful 
socdichial stend-uact adie Geek atau ton eno URY, 
and often with much benefit, and save medical fees, which 
can be used for household comforts, 

This plant was known to the Indians, at a very carly 








hi 


period, as p d of val astringent properties, 
Mothers. can take one ounce of the dried root, boil in one 
and a-half pints of water to a pint, and use it for sore mouth, 
sore throat, “falling of the palate,” inflammation of the 
} fauces, etc, It, unlike most astringents, has no unpleasant 
} taste; and can, therefore, be readily administered to infants, 
children, and women of delicate stomachs. Long, long years 
ago, it was highly extolled by Professors Barton and Eherle, 
in cholera infantum, chronic diarrhcea, and dysentery ; in such 
cases, as well as in hemorrhages and aphthous ulceration of 
the throat, geranium can be more satisfactorily used than 
kino, catechu, or any of the foreign astringents. To infants, 
the root, boiled in milk, is often given. The decoction may 
be both used as a gargle, and taken in doses of half to one 
wineglassful, by adults; one t ful to one tablesp 
full, to infants and children. It must be borne in mind by 
mothers, that this species of geranium is called alum root, in 
many parts of the country; which, however, is a very dif- 
ferent plant, known by botanists as Heuchera Americana, with 
the following characters; Order, Saxifragacee; named in 
honor of J, Henry Heucher, a German botanist. Leaves, 
radical, roundish cordate, (somewhat seveu-lobed,) three to 
four inches long, and as wide; on petioles often eight to ten 
* } inches long. No proper stem, but scape, (often two or three 
> from the same root,) leafless, and two to three feet high, 
rather slender, terminating in a raceme six to twelve inches 
long. Flowers, petals five, small, whitish, with a tinge of 
purple; calyx five-cleft ; stamens five. 

It is found in thickets, fence-rows, and flowers in June 
and July, 

The root of this plant, the part used, is somewhat com- 
pressed, knotty and irregular. Tt is powerfully astringent, 
and is one of the Indian remedies, used by them in powder 
to cure “open” cancer, and other ill-conditioned ulcers, 
wounds, etc. It is only necessary to)say-that all vegetable 
astringents,.of which tannin is the active principle, are quite 
useful in “ dld sores” or ulcers, proper attention being given 
to the general health or system. There are several other 
species noted by’ Wood, two of which possess, probably 
similar properties, . 














PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aa Ev relating to this mt must be sent 
to Suomen CHAN. Seeman tae at All communica- 
tions,are to be headed: “For Prrerson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 


be accompanied by the answers.-@a 


No. 129.—CHarane. 
My first’s a preposition smal] ; 
But ‘tis of frequent use. 
My second; if you say to me, 
You will my wish’ refuse. 
My third’s a coin, 6f value small ; 
"Fis used by different races, 
Both in the Western Hemisphere, 
And trans-Atlantic places. 
My whole is what a person, ne’er 
Convicted of a crime, 
Is said to be; but'can, I trust, 
Be said of me and mine. 
Elmira, N Y. 
No. 130.—Wueet Pvzzte. 
* 
* 
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The wheel has eight spokes, and each spoke has four 

letters, including hub. Begin at left middle spoke, and read 
“round with the sun.”, 

From spoke to hub.—1. A term used in card-playing... 2. To 
waver. 3. Sin. 4. Denomination of -Chinese. money. _ 6.. 
Sin. 6. A man’s name. 7. A, miner’s-compass, 8, To 
render blind. 

From hub to spoke.—1, A hinge of adoor. 2. An oblique 
yiew. 3. To exist. 4. An artificial trench, 5, To. exist. 
6, A man’s name. , 7. Placed, 8. Dregs, 

Externals.—Simulates. 

Hauisport, N. 8. ANBER. 
No. 131.—Cross-Worp Enigma, 

My first is in watch, but not in look. 

. My second’s in stream, but not in brook. 

My third.is ip tell, but notin blab. 

My fourth is in take, but not in grab. 

My fifth isin lover, but not in wife. 

My whole is something essential to life, 

Darlington, 8._C. Miss A. A. Munpnow. 


Answers Next Month. 


— 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE OctoBER NUMBER, 


No, 123. 
. Clove Pink. 
. China Aster. 
. Mourning Bride. 
. Tube Rose: 
. English Ivy. 
. Old Maid’s Pink. 
., Four o’clock. 


— 


No. 125. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 


No. 126. 


* 
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No, 127. 

Overestimated. (Over “gy vet, mated.) 


No. 128. 
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HOME, GARDENING.—No. I. 

How To Manucze A Fenn-Tasie.—Very few flowering 
plants can be successfully grown, for any length of time, in 
town reoms, without the aid of a/professional d 3 but 
the house in which ferns willnot grow, biinee: évery little care, 
must be looked upon as! in an unfit dition for 
human life—either the sarrounding atmosphere mitist be 
bad; or! the house atmosphere tias become vitiated, from 
some causé or other: probably, from want of sufficient sun, 
or from insufficient ventilation, both df which are tieéessary 
to carry off the gas and breathing refuse, which is so injurious 
to both animal and vegetable life. 

Many persons say that after taking the trouble to bring 
home good fern-roots from the woods; they cannot get them 
to root in the pots. | This, in most instances, arises from the 
fact that the roots are taken out of the ground in the wrong 
way,'and are likewise planted'in the wrong way. 

In lifting a fern-root, be sure to cut a good Knot of the soil 
in which it grows,along: with it, and take care to disturb 
the root-fibres as little as possible. 

If the plant cannot—as is often the case—be potted the 
same day:in which it-is taken from’ the ground, place it in 








|) ashallow'dish, with a littl water, until convenient to pot: 


Be sure not to putiteo much water in the dish, as this! will 
loosen the earth from the fibres of the root, anda period of 
decay will probably ‘be the result. Ifa dish is not available, 
danip the:earth well, and roll it up in paper. 

Potting.—Ini potting the plants, first of all, make a good 
drain in the bottom of the pot, with small pieces of broken 
tile, stones; or pieces of sand. 'Thén place, over this, some 
good, fresh mould; stand the root in the middle of the pot, 
and pressing the root gently downwards, fill in the vacant spaces 
underneath and around it, leaving about an inch from the 
edge of the pot, and ‘takiiig special care not to smother the 
crown of the root—that is, the part from which the leaves or 
fronds appear to spring. After the planting, a good drenching 
with water: helps to send the fibres into the mould; and if 
the plants are kept’ out of a strong light for a day or s0, 80 
much the better.’ By following ‘the above simple plan, we 
find 'the plants root quickly, and seldom, or never, lose any 
of their freshness by the change. Do not let the pots be too 
large ; if 80; the roots will straggle, and the fronds will be 
small. Do not beat the earth down in the pots, but leave it 
free and crumbly. ' 

Position. A window faciag the south or west is the best 
for fortis, The general ‘belief is that ferns do not like the 
sun, but they do like‘both air and warmth. 

Many fern-tables are below: the level of the window, and. 
in these cases, the plants do'not thrive well; the heat gives 
Vitality. to. the roots. in. a natural way, besides absorbing 
superfluous moisture, which would, otherwise, sour at the 
roots.0f the plants,.and hurt them. The fern-table should 
be on a level with the window-sill. We will add, that plants, 
grown, without cover of any kind, are much more vigorous 
and healthy, than those in Wardian cases, or under bell-' 
glasses. In our next number, we shall conclude this article, 
with some — remarks. , 





OUR NEW, COQK-BOOK, 


Avo, Rene oe oobsDoah: bom ban ted: bya 

practical housekeeper. 
bev MEAT, BT0,, éY 

Beonomical. Disherc-"The Sallowtig Solute are inexpenatvd, 
and admit of great varieties of dressing, for two people only: 
A emall leg of mutton will make three hot dinners, thus: cut. 
it in two; boil the knuckle end, and serve it with caper 
sauce and mashed turnips; ’cut‘some slices from the upper 
end, and cook like cutlets, dipping them in eggs and  bread- 
crumbs, and frying im lard; roast.the remainder. Neck of) 
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mutton will make three @ishes: ‘pare off a'good deal of the 
fat, which is excellent for puddings, and. roast the best eid ; 

divide the remainder, into two equal parts—one will: make a 
goed haricot, the other. may be boiled, or dressed. as cutlets. 
A. large fowl is am economical. thing:, roast for first:day; a 
leg grilled with bacon is.a sufficient breakfast for twa; fricasee 
the remainder, or hash it: with gravy, By a judicious va- 
riation:of .the above dishes, relieved. occasionally: by veal 
cutlets, pork and, mutton-chops, rump-steak, etc., the neces- 
sity for placing cold: meat, on the table may be altogether 
avoided. ts 

Split Pea Soup.—Make a broth of some water, that corned 
beef or salt pork has been boiled in, and some beef bones. 
Do not. let it be too’ salt; in that case, use-half water, Put 
one quart of split, peas jin.enough’ of the; water to ‘cover 
them; when they have stewed soft, mash them through a 
colander, and then mix with them, two quarts of the broth, 
in which the bones have been: boiling; add one onion, ahd 
one turnip, chopped:up, and one earrot, grated., Just before: 
serving, put small pieces of toast in the soup. 

Roast Pigeons.—Wipe them quite dry; truss them, and 
season them inside with pepper and salt, and’ put a piece of 
butter, the size of a walnut im each. Put them down toa 
sharp fire, and baste; them all the time ‘they are cooking: 
They will take about half-an-hour. Garnish them with fried 
parsley, and serve with a tureen of bread satice. 

Hung Beef.—It should be soaked fora few hours, then 
boiled slowly until. tender, with carrots and cabbages. It is 
best eaten. cold, or it may be shaved or grated, and served on 
buttered toast. Slices of itcan be broiled on a gridiron, 

’ and served with any green vegetables. 


DESSERTS. 


Ourate’s Pudding.—Beat the yolks of two eggs with two 
ounces of flour, and one, tablespoonful of milk ; set. half-a- 
pint of milk, less the tablespponful, on the fire, with two 
eunces of sugar, and two ounces, of butten; make them hot, 
but do not let them beil; when the flour and eggs are beaten 
quite smooth, add the hot milk, etc,, also the whites of the 
eggs, beaten very light. Mix thoroughly, and, pour into 
four saucers, buttered and heated hot; bake twenty minntes 
ina quick oven; when cooked.a light-brown color, lay two 
of them on a dish spread with plum or other jam, place the 
other two on top, and serve at once. 

Plum Pudding. Without Suet,-Half-pound of flour, half- 
pound of currants, half-pound of grated. carrots, half-pound 
of grated potatoes, quarter-pound of: butter, two ounces of 
sugar ; mix all together, adding. little salt, and any other 
approved seasoning; boil in a buttered basin an hour and 
a-half, and serve with sweet sauce.. A large spoonful of 
molasses is an agreeable addition. Some persons use butter, 
inthe shat Ae pndiingyas it makes them lighter 
and more digestible. ‘ 

Castle Puddings.—Two eggs; their: weight in: butter, flour 
and white sugar. Put the butter in a pan before the fire till 
half ;melted, then beat into # cream. : Beat the yolks and 
whites of the eggs together for ten minutes, mix gently with 
the butter, add the sugar, and then the flour, by degrees, 
with a very little nutmeg and grated lemon-peel. Put it into 
five or six cups: ROLE Oak DP ee orn, 
about half-an-hour. p 

Italian Oream:—Melt Se Demeatand df eh ounce of isin- 
glass in half-pint' of milk, with a stick’ of’cinnamon, and a 
small piece of lemon-peel in it; into one pint of’ Mich cream 
put some granulated sugar, the juiéé of three oranges, and a 
glasa of brandy; whisk. therti’ tip’ well,-mid' then ‘strain ‘the 


isinglass in it when cold, and whip them all together; when’ 


it. getsthick, putin a mold} ‘pladé or fee; in a very'‘cool 
plage: (21°74), e710 Dan,beooldevent add Ttod, yr 
teqat od ihe CABRB ETO) oy) 

‘How! th: Make Vienna Bread.Sift in a tin pan four pounds 
of flour; bank itiap ‘against the sides, pour in one quart of” 





mitk and water, and mix into it enough flour to form a thin 
batter ;' then quickly and lightly ‘aiid one pint of milk, in 
which is dissolved one ounce of salt, and one and three. 
quarter ounces of compressed yeast. Leave the remainder 
of the flour against the sities 6f the pan; cover the pan with 
a cloth, and! set°it'in'dplace free from’ draught, for three. 
quarters of an hour; then mix in the rest of the flour, until 
the dough will leave ‘te bottony and sides of the pan, and let 
it vtand two hours and a-half. “Finally, divide the mass into 
one-pound pieces, to be cut in turn into twelve parts each. 
This gives square pieces, about three inclies and a-half thick, 
each corner of which is taken up and folded over to the cen- 
tre, and then the cakes are turned over on a dough-board to 
rise for half-ehvhéur,when they are put into a hot oven, that 
bakes them in ten minutes. 

Egg Loaf—One pound of dough, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. ‘Beat’ all ‘well together, 
in a basin, in the samé manner as eggs are beatén, only using 
the hand instead of the whisk; set in a plain ‘mould to rise 
for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a quick oven. 
When ¢ut, it should have the appearance of ‘Honeycomb, 
This is a very nice breakfast-cake, and will make delicious 
toast when stale. 

Currant Sweet Loaf.—Mix two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, with one pound, of flour; then rub into it 
four ounces of butter, as for pastry; add eight ounces of 
currants, six ounces of sugar, and one pint of milk, in which 
one heaping teaspoonful of carbonate of soda has been dis- 
solved ; add a little salt, spice to taste, and bake. The addition 
of two beaten eggs, and four ounces of citron, makes a rich 
loaf. . 

Johnny Cake.—Three cupfuls of sour milk, two eggs, beaten 
light, half-cupful of melted butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, teaspoonful of 
salt; mix all together, with sufficient corn meal to make a 
thin batter. Bake on a griddle. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—Visttine-Dress or Brue-Gray Casumere. The 
skirt is edged with a plaiting of maroon-colored silk. Above 
this is a narrow ruffle, and a puff of the cashmere. The 
bodice is pointed.and shirred, back and front, and there is a 
thick cord with tassels about the waist. Below the long 
point, and passing below the hips, is a broad band of cash- 
mere, of the color of the dress, brochéd in maroon, with 
bands of maroon plush above and below the figure. Large 
collar of maroon plush, which opens over a piece of the 
brochéd material. The cuffs correspond. “Hat of blue-gray 
felt, trimmed with maroon plumes, and bound with maroon 
plush. 

Fig, 1.—Visttine orn Receprion-Dress or Biack Bro- 
CADED VELVET, worn over a petticoat of yellow satin, which 
is gathered in the upper part, and trimmed below with alter- 
nate ruffles of yellow and black satin, The bottom of the 
skirt is edged with a ruffle of dark-red satin. The sleeves 
and bow at the waist are of the color of the lowest ruffle. 
Bonnet of black velvet, with dark-red strings and yellow 
and dark-red feathers. 

Fic. 11.—CarriaGe on WALKING-Dress or Wine-Cor- 
oRED Six. The cloak is of black satin marveleuse, gauged 
back and front, at the neck, and with wide Mother Hubbard 
sleeves. The cloak is trimmed with rich black lace. Black 
satin bonnet, faced’ with wine-colored velvet, and trimmed 
with black feathers. 

Fig, 1v.—WaLkrng-Darss oF BhowN-Piard Wooten Ma- 
TERIAL, At the bottom is a rafile of the Plaid, over this is a 
skirt, gathered at the“waist, and attached to a rather loose- 
fitting body. The front of the skirt is of a plain material, and 
‘is looped up low at the sides. “It faces the plaid back of the 
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dvess, and is tarned up, so as to show the’ facing. The back ; less than the velvets, plush, ctc., we know of nothing that 
is slightly draped. Large cape, with pointed hood, lined } will take the place of the “nonpareil velveteen,” which comes 
with the plain material. This costume is only suitable for ; } im all the*new dark colors, as well asin black. The rich, 
out-of-door wear. dark wine-red, as well as the amaranth Color, are especially 
Fié. v.—Evenine-Dress or Brack Satry, of a chess- { beautiful; and all the colors have the appearance of a very 
pattern, worn over a plain black satin skirt, trimmed with , andsome velvet. A skirt of this’ velveteen, with a plain 
many ruffles. ‘The bodice is low and pointed, and thé whole ; satin, brocadéd or watered silk basque, would make a most 
is trimmed with steel-bead embroidery. Red flowers on the g étylish costume ; or, if a plainer was watiged, the whiole 
Dodice and in the hair. 3 costume could be made of thé velv n,if it was of a dark 
Fries. vi. AND vil.—Front anp Back oF A New-Styiz ; plain color. This velveteen is sold at all the stores. 
Dress, either for the house, or for a walking-costume. I* is ; Skirts stil cling closely in front; but are much more 
of brown satin and silk, trimmed with old-gold braid. The § puffed out at the back. Paniérs are more worn than they 
flounce that bordets the skirt is plaited and kilted, and } have been, the effect of which is obtained by having the 
trimmed with five rows of braid. The three scarves that ° > drapery drawn away ftom the front of the upper skirt or 





















- and that being the case, it is, in many instances, employed 


cross the tablier are fastened at the right side, under a cluster > basque, so as to form somé fullness on the hips, But, after 


of ribbon loops. The long bodice hasa large Régence collar. } 
At the back, the full draperies fall square on the skirt. The, 
basque terminates with fan-shaped plaiting# of satin. Large 

simulated pockets on the basque, and pointed collar. For a 

walking-dress, the material could be of gray camel’s-hair and 

silk, and the braid of a darker shade of gray than the 

camel’s-hair. 

Fies. Vitr. AND 1x:—WALkrve-Dress, Front AND BAck, 
or Atmonp-CoLorep Crorn. It is trimmed with brown vel- 
yet, and fastened with dark-brown buttons. The turretts on 
the cape are outlined with velvet. The skirt is piped with 
yelvet, to correspond with the cape. The collar is of velvet. 
The dress’ is of two shades of brown, and the bonnet is of 
brown felt, trimmed with almond-colored feathers. 

Fic. x.—Cioak or Brack Corpep Six. It is half tight- 
fitting, with Motlier Hubbard sleeves of black satin de 
Lyons. At the back, it is filled in with long plaitings of the 
satin de Lyons, headed by jet ornaments. A long jet trim- 
ming extends from the waist, in the middle of the back. The 
front is cut away,and the whole trimmed with crimped tape { i 
fringe, The dress is of corded silk, and corresponds with i 
the cloak. It has two narrow satin de Lyons knife- | 
plaitings at the bottom. ‘The train is short. Muff of black ! 
plush, Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with cords and tas- 
sels, and black feather. 

Fie. x1.—Toque oF Seat-Cotorep Brown Pxvsu, with } 
upturned brim of the same, and a gilt bear’s claw. 
Fic. x11.—Contar or Szai-Brown Piusu, tied with brown ; 
satin ribbon. 

Fie. xum.—Hovse-Dress or Lavret-Green CASHMERE. i 
The skirt is a deep plaiting, with a double kilting of red at ? 
the edge. The tunic, which opens at the side, fastens » 
with a satin bow. The bodice has paniers fichu, and cuffs of 2 
laurel-green spotted foulard. 

Fic. x1v.—Ligut-Gray Puvsn Bonner, trimmed with ; 
gray satin ribbon, and a very full spray of pink rosebuds and ; 
green leaves. No full-blown roses. Gray cloth jacket, with 
gray plush collar. 

Fie. xv.—Murr or Brown Seat-Sxin, trimmed with 
bow and ends of brown satin ribbon. ; 

Fig. xvi.—Bonyer ror Vistting, Concert, or Opera, of } 
white satin, loosely covered with white tulle; wide, white 
tulle strings. The edge, around the face, is covered with a 
row of glossy plumage, and feathers of the same color are 
placed on the left side. : 

Generat Remarxs.—aAs will be seen by our letter from 
Paris, plush, both ribbed and plain, will be very much worn 
this winter, It is rather expensive, when of good quality, 





only for collars, cuffs, and other trimmings. All the wooler 
are extensively used, and the finer ones are preferred 
silks, for out-of-door wear, by the most fastidious people, 
For receptions, visiting, etc., silk, eatin, velvet, and plush 
are worn, However, for those occasions, costumes of 
woolen material, stylishly made and trimmed, are equally 


— 
very handsome toilette, and one that will cost much 
Vout! TXXX.—27, 





all, paniers look well only on very slim people. 

The trimmings of skirts vary with the faticy of the wearer, 
or with the material. Knife-plaitings are so elegant, that 
they are still worn ; ‘but fashion soon tires of even the most 
elegant things, and nééds a change; so box-plaits, large and 
email, -gatliered ruffles, ruffies cut in leaf-shaped edges, 
pipings, folds, etc., are all employed. 

Apron fronts, much wrinkled, are still popular. These are 
drawn back, full across the hips, and fastened underneath a 
full puff, or very large bow at the back. 

All kinds of bodices, that are becoming to the figure, are 
fashionable. The coat basque, the tight-fitting cuirass waist, 
points back and front, round waists with belts (for slim 
figures) are all equally worn, while the polonaise or princess 
dress is as great a favorite as ever. ‘ 

The Pekius (which are stripes) are used for either petti- 
coats, basques, or trimmings; but these stripes ought to be 
} very gently employed by tall people. For out-of-door wear, 
they are dark; but for house-dress, éspecially for evening- 
dress, any gay color may be employed. 

Many small flounces, covering the entire skirt, are popular 
for young, slender people; while for older ones, these flounces 
extend only up the back of the dress, or up the front, under’ 
} the overskirt, that opens 

For dress trimmitigs, laces, Hinged, all kinds of bead trim- 
} ming, gimp, etc., are used, and put on in such different 
styles, that it is impossible to describe them. Each wearer 
suits her own fancy. Many gilt ornaments are worn, to pin 
up, and fasten dresses; but these soon become common, and 
are too showy to be populier long. 

All kinds of fichus, colarettes, ties, etc., are fashionable. 
They serve to vary a plain toilette, and are usually becoming. 
i Pley may be made of lace, net, or mull, atid trimmed with 
lace, ribbon, and flowers. 

Méiitles, cloaks, jSrkets, dtc., assert a8 great a latitude in 
fashion as matities. The large cloaks will be worn during 
the winter, made of satin, velvet (plain or brocaded), and fine 
camel's hair; while for ordinaty wraps, all kinds of cloth 
are used. 

Bonnets and hats, Yarge and small, are éqiially worn. 
Feathers are still fashionable. The small tufts’ of ostrich 
plumes are more general than one long one, though, of 
foutse, the shapé of the borinet or hat decides the style of 





OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Ruk pes Petits Cuamrs. 

Wet hi’ eatin of cold weather, one commences to 
consider the proper fashions for the winter season. Dark 
colors, and sober, neutral tints, will be the most in vogue. 
Red is less in favor than it has been heretofore, except in 
the niatter of hats and bonnets, which, in that brilliant hue, 
go well with dark-brown, or black dresses. One of the new 
colors, or rather a revival for the present season, is the pretty, 
eéft gray, that used to Le known as stdtie-cilor. Plush will 
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be largely employed this season for jackets, underskirts, and ; 


bonnet appears to have had its day, while the small, compact 


bonnets. A new and very handsome quality is shown for } capote is more in vogue than ever. These smaller bonnets 


the first two purposes; it has an immensely long nap, and 
has a silky, furry appearance, that is very effective. For 
bonnets, the short-napped, velvety plush is used, and also 
the ribbed and fancy varieties. One of these last is very 
effective, It has transverse stripes of the long nap, alternating 
with the shorter; and when covering a bonnet-frame, looks 
like rows of soft floss-silk fringe. 

Pekin stuffs, in inch-wide stripes of plush and cloth, are 
shown, to be made up with the plain plush, and are very 
rich and tasteful-looking. In plain materials, heavy twilled 
cashmeres, and soft, mixed lady’s cloths, will be much worn 
for demi-toilette. For full dress, a heavy twilled surah is 
shown, to replace the soft, light surah, of summer wear ; itis 
either made up by itself, or combined with pekin, or with 
plaid satins. These last come in very brilliant hues on dark 
groundwork, and are quite substantial in quality. I have 
seen a plaid of vivid scarlet and pale-blue on a seal-brown 
ground, the whole enriched with lines of gold. This was to 
be made up with plain brown surah or velvet, for a dinner- 
dress, Plaid velvets and plushes are also used.for street 
wear, Waists are still made of the basque shape, slightly 
pointed before and behind; or, at the back, the point may be 
replaced by a deep, square-cut prolongation of the basque. 
Around the edge. of the basque, several rows of cording in 
satin, or rather narrow, bias folds, are placed, the sleeves 
being finished with three or four wider bias folds, set with a 
bow of satin ribbon under the waist. 

. For evening-~dress, for married ladies, watered silk, com- 
bined with plain satin, is much in vogue; though dresses of 
brocade and satin are still popular. The watered silk, how- 
ever, has the attraction of novelty. I was lately shown a 
wedding-dress, for a young French lady, which was. very 
effective and stylish. The basque corsage, and the long train, 
which was fully four yards in length, were of heavy, white, 
watered silk. The corsage was finished with bias folds of 
white satin, after the ‘style I have described above. The 
front was trimmed with curved ruffles of blond lace, ex- 
tending down the front of the skirt, and set with small 
bouquets of orange-blossoms. The long train was drawn 
back from the skirt-front, which was of white satin, laid 
in four full horizontal folds, at either side of the lace trim- 
ming, and caught together at top and bottom with lines of 
Pind At the sides, a repetition of the blond lace ruffles 

bl met the sidesof the train. An immensely 
long garland of orange-blossoms was attached to the throat, 
by a. small bouquet; it crossed the front of the eorsage, and 
was continued down the left side of the train to the ground. 
The veil was of soft, unhemmed tulle, arfd was confined by 
a wreath of orange-blogsoms, with a long spray falling down 
the back. 

I, was also shown another dress, in black satin merveilleuz, 
which was of so convenient a style, that I hasten to describe 
it, for the benefit of my readers. It was adapted either to 
be worn as a street-dress, or as a dinner-dress. The front 
was composed of wide, plaited puffings, alternating with 
strips of the material, of equal width, down which was set 





are made of velvet and plush, either singly or in combination, 
and are trimmed with puffs of ribbon, or with torsades of 
velvet, or with clusters of velvet flowers. These last aro 
very fashionable, the pansy being the favorite blossom. 
Every variety of this beautiful flower is copied in velvet, 
every. mark and shading on the petals being perfectly re- 
produced. Cut jet beads, of medium size, are also used, to 
border the edges of these small bonnets, The strings are 
either in bias velvet, lined with surah, or are composed of a 
wide, watered ribbon, Bonnets with crowns of ribbed plush, 
and fronts, face-trimmings, and strings of velvet, are very 
handsome. On the large Gainsborough and Rubens hats, 
long ostrich plumes and very large ornaments of jet are used ; 
the hats themselves being of soft, long-napped felt. They 
come in all the dark fashionable colors to match the 
costumes, Toques, or rather turban hats, will be much 
worn’ by young girls during the coming winter. They are 
shown in velvet, as well as in peacock, lophophore, and pheas- 
ant feathers, and are very becoming to a round, fresh face. 
Black feather toques, in particular, are very stylish. 

Surah will be much used, this winter, for ball-dresses for 
young ladies. The trimming will be silk embroidery. Pale 
salmon-pink will be a favorite color for these dresses, though 
white will maintain its predominance. Ostrich feather fans 
are more fashionable than ever for evening wear. 

i Lucy H. Hooprr, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fre. 1—WAtxine-Dress or Brown Casumere, for a girl. 
The underskirt is laid in large plaits. The overdress has a 
round apron-shaped front, and a large puff at the back, 
falling over square erids. The jacket, of the same material, 
is close-fitting, lined with hegvy red flannel, and, like the 
skirt, is trimmed with a silk and wool material, of a brown 
and old-gold plaid. 

Figs. 11. AND 111.—Back and Front or a Greu’s Paur- 
tot, made of gray beaver cloth. It is half-fitting at the 
back ; but straight and loose in front. The cape is double- 
breagted, and has large revers of bége-colored plush. Atthe 
back is a pointed hood, lined with striped satin, and 
trimmed with the plush. The cuffs and large pockets are 
also of plush, 


Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Scorcn Cap, made of dark-blue cloth. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and eacouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wante of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our wnsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, fo the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 


Honti, 





an elaborate passementerie, in jet, simulating embroidery. 
The back of the skirt was made short, the upper part being 
looped in full draperies, and the lower being covered with 
two plaited flounces. Just below the lowest puff of the 
drapery, and concealed by it, was a row of buttons, by 
means of which a round train, bordered with a narrow 
plaited flounce, could be attached to the skirt, thus making 
the toilette suitable for a dinner-dress. The corsage was a 
pointed basque, trimmed down the front and around the 
cuffs with jet passementerie, like that on the. skirt-front. 
This same dress has been repeated in dark-blue surah, with 
@ passementerie of gold and crystal beads. 

Bonnets are pretty much any shape and size that one likes 
to wear, and the same may be said of hats; but the poke 





is given to every article bought ; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
twho have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. | 
Address all communications for ow Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOUSE DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS 
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TIME OF. “APPLE BLOSSOM. 
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TIME OF APPLE BLOSSOM. 
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